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“NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 





THE LAND OF THE SUN. 


Vistas Mexioanas. By Curistian Rem, author of ‘‘The Lard of 
the Sky,” ‘‘A Comedy of Elopement,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.75. 
VERNON’S AUNT. . 

By Mrs. Everarp Cores (Sara Jeannette Duncan), author of ‘‘A So- 
clal Departure,” ‘“‘An American Girl in London,” ‘‘ The Simple 
Adventures of a Memsahib,” and ‘‘A Daughter of To-day.” 
With many Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

LIFE OF SIR RICHARD OWEN, 

By his Grandson, the Rev. Ricuarp Owen, M.A., with an Eesay 
on Owen’s Position in A: atomical Science, by T. H. Huxiey. 
Portraits and Illustrations. In two vols. 8vo. Cloth, $7.50. 

LIFE OF DEAN BUCKLAND, 

The Life and Correspondence of William Buckland, D.D., F.R.8., 
sometime Dean of Westminister, twice President of the Theo- 
logical Society, and first President of the British Association. 
By his Daughter, Mrs Gorpoy. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Buckram, $3.50. 

GENERAL HANCOCK. 

By Genera] Francois A. Waker, A New Volume in the Great 
Commanders Series, edited by General Jamzs Grant WILs0N, 
With Portrait and Maps. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

TOWARDS UTOPIA, . 

Being Speculations in Social Evolution. By A Frere Lanog, author 

of ‘*The Cry of the Children,” ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE, 

Ayp 117s InFLuence on Crvitization. By Toomas Davipson. Vol. 

28, International Education Series. 12mo. Oloth, $1.50. 
THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

A Historical Sketch in Six Lectures. By Gzorcs H. Martin, A.M., 
Supervigor of Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts. Vol. 29, 
International Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

APPLETONS’ HAND-BOOK OF WINTER RESORTS. 

For Tourists and Invalids. Giving complete imformation as to 
winter sanitariums and places of resort in the United 
the West Indies, the udas, the Sandwich Islands, 
Mexico. New edition, December, 1894, revised to date. With 
Maps, Illustrations, Table of Railroad Fares, etc. 12mo. 
Paper cover, 50 cents. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 


Auexanpre Dumas. An édition de lume (limited to 750 copies). 
With 250 Illustrations by Maurice Leloir. In the two volumes, 
sik-00 8vo. Buckram, with specially designed cover, in box, 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION, 

(Eerrr CuaLp By Prof. Masrzro. Edited by the Rev. 
Soak Sseo. TTrepelated by M. L. MoCrurs. wits Map and 
over 470 Illustrations. Quarto, Cloth, $7.50. 

: POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
AGENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE HEAVENS. By Camuiz 


C. 
Frammarion. Translated from the French by J. Ex.azp Gonz, 
Tee us 8 Piston ami $00 lilostestions. 8vo. Cloth, 


SCHOOLS AND MASTERS pal mere 
A G. Rapo.irrsg, author of “6 Schools Masters } ‘ainting.” 
sid With 85 full-page Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $8.00. 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
1789-1894. By Jonn Fiske, Cart Sonvuz, Witiiam E. Russert, 
Danigt CO. Girman, WittiaM Water Pustps, Rozgrr 0. Win- 
THROP, GzorGs Banorort, Jonn Hay and Others. Edited by 
James Grant Wirson, With 28 Steel Portraits, facsimile Let- 
ters, and other illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $8.50. 


SONGS OF THE SOIL. 
By Franx L. Stayton. With a Preface by Jozt Cnanpier Harris, 
16mo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $1.50. 


COLLECTED ESSAYS. 

By Tuomas H. Huxtzy. New complete edition, with revisions, the 
Essays being grouped according to general subject. In nine 
volumes, a new Introduction accompanying each volume. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25 per volume. - 


GREAT COMMANDERS SERIES. 


Brief biographies, of the h order of excellence, of distinguished 
American mili naval men, from Washington to Sheri- 
dan. Edited eneral James Grant Witson, Each 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The volumes of this series thus far issued, all of which have received the 
highest commendation from mals, are: Admiral Farragut, 
id wey A. T. Manan, U. 8. N.; General Tayior, by General 0.0, HOWARD, 

- 8. A.; General J ckson, JaMEs Parton; General Greene, by Captain 
V. Guezns, U. 8. A.; eral J. BE. Johnston, by Rosert M, Huauss ; 
General Thomas, by Hznwry Corrgr, LL.D.; General »? General Marcus 
J. Wrigut; General Washington, by General BRADLIY 7. OnWEOn ; General 
{ee by General Firzavuen Uns; General Hancock, by Genera) Francis A. 





IMPORTANT FICTION. 


The Manxman, By Haut Oarng, author of ‘‘The Deemster,” 
ps ‘2 Davy's Honeymoon,” ‘‘ The Scapegoat,” ete. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The Deemster. By Hatt Carve. New Edition, Uniform with 

“The Manxman,” i12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Lilac Sunbonnet, A Love Story. By 8. R. Crocker, author 
of * The Stickit Minister,” ‘‘The Raiders,” etc. Second edi- 
tion. 12mo. Cloth, $1.60. ae 


A Flash of Summer. By Mrs. W. K. Currrorp, author of “ Love 
engl By Worldly Woman,” ‘‘ Aunt Anne,” etc. 12mo. 


Round the Red i. By A. Conan Doriz. Second Edition. 
12mo. Cloth, $1. 


Maelcho. By the Hon. Eumy Lawixes, author of “ Grania,” 
“ Hurrish,” eto. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


RECENT ISSUES IN 
APPLETONS’ TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 


Each 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


THE GOOD SHIP MOHOCK. By W. Cianx Russet, author of “ The Tragedy 
of Ida Noble,” ‘* The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc. 
DUST AND LAURELS, By Many L. Penpsnep. : 
TION OF ANDREW LEBRUN. By Frank Baxrnerr, author 
of * The Great Hesper,” A Recoiling Vengeance,” etc, 
AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. By Wii114M Joun Locks. 
CHILDREN OF CIRCUMSTANCE. By lors, author of “ A Yellow Aster.” 








THE GOD IN THE CAR. By Anrnowy Hors, author of “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” etc, 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO, 


HAVE NOW READY 
MAX O’RELUL’S LATEST BOOK 


JOHN BULL & CO. 


THE GREAT COLONIAL BRANCHES OF THE FIRM, 


CANADA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


By MAX O’RELL, 


Author of ‘‘ Jonathan and His Continent,” ‘‘A Frenchman in America,” ‘ John Bull, Jr.; or, French as She is Traduced,” ‘‘ English 
Pharisees, French Crocodiles,” etc., etc., etc. In one volume, extra cloth, with illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


“ Max O’Rell, as M, Paul Blouét elected to call himself many years ago, little thinking that his new name would practically put out that which he 
received at baptism, has written much about ‘John Bull’ and ‘ Jonathan and His Continent,’ and his new book, admirably Englished by Mme. Blouét, gives an 
account of his impressions of the Eaglish Colonies. The great Colonial branches of the firm John Bull & Co. are described with the light and graphic touch of 
a quick and not unsympathetic observer. 

“It is always good to see ourselves as others see us. Max O’Rell has had sufficient experience of English ways and customs not to fall into the egregious 
mistakes which raw foreigners always make when straying outside their native land. He is no mere lampooner who visits a country in order te scrape 
together materials with wnich to vilify his hoste. He has cast his lot in with us, and he has, in a manner, given hostages to fortune. We may, therefore, 
accept his testimony as that of an honest witness, prejudiced, no doubt, and unable to sympathize with much that we regard as the best elements in our 
National character, but perhaps all the more valuable on that account. He cannot be accused of being puffed up by pride of pe py am birth. Neither 
can his worst enemies allege that he is a fiatterer. He deals unmercifully with our besetting sins. But faithful are the blows of a friend, and we welcome 
even exaggerated censure in the hope that it may be the means of rousing our people to a much-needed reformation.”— Ww. T. STEAD in Review of Reviews, 


OTHER WORKS BY MAX O’RELL. 


Jonathan and His Continent. 
Rambles through American Society. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


A Frenchman in America. 
With over 180 illustrations by E. W. Kempe. Cloth, gilt, $2.00; paper, 50 cents. 


English Pharisees, 


French Crocodiles and other Anglo-French Typical Characters. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; 
paper, 50 cents. 


John Bull, Jr.; or, 


French as She is Traduced. With a preface by Gzroraz ©. Eaatzston. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


Jacques Bonhomme, 
John Bull on the Continent, and From My Letter Box. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
“* Few foreign critics have more interested and captivated American readers than has Max O’Rell.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Old Ace and Other Poems. Things I Have Seen and 
By ror Emerson Brooxs. Handsomely bound in extra cloth, People I Have Known. 





























“Your poem ‘Yosemite’ is grand indeed. You may well be proud of 
being its author.”— HENRY IRVING. 

“ His poetry is of the kind that everybody likes.”—-Gen. WAGER SWAYNE. 

‘* His pooms are not only fall of and dramatic situations, but they 
show a rare genius in the choice of jectives. his adjectives express so 
much !”--BroNson HOWARD. 





By Gzorce Auaustus Sata. 2 vols., cloth, 12mo, $3.00. 


“Tf its popularity proves proportionate to its deserts, it should be the 
most widely read work of the current season.”—London Telegraph. 

“Two entertaining volumes, . . . It is needless to say that so practised 
and vorestiie awriter has set before his readers a very attractive fcast.”— 
London Times. 





By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


In the “Unknown” Library. 


Bound in flexible cloth, unique in form and size for the pocket. 60 cents per volume. 


A BUNDLE OF LIFE. 





By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 





A_STUDY_IN_ TEMPTATIONS. 


SOME EMOTIONS AND A MORAL. 





3 THE SINNER’S COMEDY. 





* Whoever John Oliver Hobbes She beg essentially to that modern school of fiction which, on this side of the water, is represented by Richard 


Harding Davis, and on the other by Rudyard Kipling. He 


young writers.”—. Chicago. 


master of the same terse vigor strongly flavored with sarcasm, that diutnguitnes Gases two 





The above works are for sale by ali booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 
Complete publications 


Descriptive Catalogue of 


sent on request. 





THE CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., 31 East 17th Street (Union Square), New York. 
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A SELECTION FROM THE PUBLICATIONS FOR 1894 OF 
PUTNAM’S SONS, 


LONDON 








HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. A Concise Ac- 
count of the War inthe United States of America 
between 1861 and 1865. By Joun CoDMAN ROPsE. 
To be completein three parts, PartI. Narrative 
of Events to the aan of the Campaigns of 1862, 
with 5 maps, 8vo, $1.50. 


THE WINNING OF THE WEST. By THEODORE 
RoogEVELT, author of ‘‘ Hunting Trips of a Ranch- 
man,” “The Wilderness Hunter,” etc. Volume 
Ill. The Founding of the Trans-Alleghany Com- 
monwealths, 1781-1790. Ovtavo, with map, $2.50. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS AND THE RUS- 
SIANS. By ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, Trans- 
lated from the French by Z. A. KaGOzIN, author of 
“The Story of yria.” Three volumes, 8vo, with 
maps. Parts I. and IL. now ready, each $3.00. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. A History. By SAMUEL 
HARDEN CuvuRCcH. With portraitin photogravure, 
and plansof Marston Moor and Naseby. 8vo. $3.00. 


THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE. seen 
Sociological, Religious and Literary. Edited by M. 
D. Conway, with introduction and notes, To be 
complete in four volumes, uniform with the ‘Life 
of Paine.” Vols. I. and I1., each $2.50, 


THE WRITINGS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. Edited by Paul Leicester 
Ford. To be complete in ten volumes, 8vo, half 
leather. gilttops. Price per vol. to subscribers, 
$5.00. Limited edition, 750 copies. Vols, 11I.and IV, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF RUFUS 
KING. Edited by his grandson, CHAKLES R. KING 
M.D. To be completed in five volumes, 8vo, hal 
leather, gilttop. Vol. L (now ready) $5.00. 


A HISTORY OF SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. A 
Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, 
Laws, Learning, Arts, Science, Literature Indus- 
wy Commerce and Manners, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Date. Edited by H ° 
TRAILL, D.C.L. To be complete in six volumes. 
Vols. I. and II. (now ready) each, cloth, $8.50 

MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE III, By 
Horack WALPOLE. Four volumes, octavo, with 
sixteen portraits in Ber sofin cot Limited to 
1,000 numbered sets, Per set in cloth extra, $18.00, 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. EDMONDO DE 
Amicis, Translated from the 10 fan by W. W. 
Fr: § Saragossa Edition. 8vo, with illustrations, 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS.—(New Numbers. 
Large —, een each, cloth, $1.50; hal 
leather, $1.7 

10. Cicero, a the Fall of the Roman Republic. 

By J. L. STRACHAN-DaVIDSON 

ll, Kecokons Lincola, and the Downfall of Ameri- 

can Slavery. By Noau Brooks. 

NATIONS.—Story of the. ea Tyo eee Large. 
12mo, illustrated, each, cloth, $1.50; half leather, 


XL. The Story, of Australasia. By GREVILLE TRE- 

ARTH 

XXXIX. The Story of Japan. By Davip Murray. 

XL. The Story of South Africa. By G. M. THBAL. 
XLII. The Story of Venice. By ALETHEA WEIL. 

XLII, The Story of the Crusaders, By T. 8. 
ARCHER and ©. L. Kinesrorp. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN PATERSON, Major-General 
in the Revolutionary Army. By THomas EGLE- 
8TON, LL.D. Large 8vo, illustrated, $2.50. 

NAPOLEON. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Translated 
from the French by John B. Larner. 12mo, $1.50. 

MAXIMILIAN AND CARLOTTA. A story of Im- 

: cation. By Joun M. TayYLor. Illus. 12mo, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


TENNYSON. His Art and Relation to Modern Life, 
By Storrorp A. BROOKE, M. A. 12mo, $2.00. 

EGYPTIAN BOOK OF THE DEAD. Edited with in- 
troduction, a complete translation, and various 
chapters on its aya symbolism, etc., etc., by 
Charles H.8. ae SSS b.D. With 126 iliustra- 


fons. feet quarto, 

THE ah tar gy st WasuINeTON IRVING. 
The Van Tassel Ed Two volumes, octavo. 
bor ated" oon new tye go, artistically designed 

ers, and 32 trations (mainly in photo- 
vure). Cloth extra, $6.00; thr 
rote $12.00. 
eee PLOW MAN, 1868-1399. A ee ee to 
listory of English Mysticism. By J.J. Jus- 
bony author of * English Wayfarin, Life in the 
14th Century,” etc. 8vo, illustrated, $3.50. 


ree-quarter 


THE RELIGION OF A LITERARY MAN. (Religio 
ro” oma By KICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 12mo, 


PROSE FANCIES. 12mo, with portrait, $1.00. 


THE,WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. By Louis Lewss, 
Ph.D. Translated from the German by HELEN 
ZIMMERN. Octavo, cloth extra, $2.50. 


a ef IN MEDLEVAL LIFE AND LITERATURE, 

. MCLAUGHLIN, late Professor of Belles-Let- 

wea Yale University. 12mo. With an introduct- 
tion by Prof. J. R. LOUNSBURY, $1.25. 


TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By W. Invine. The 
Students’ Edition, Edited, — an Introduction and 
Notes, by W. L PHELPS, A.M., Instructor in English 
Titemeaee at Yale College. "12mo, $1.00. 

SEVEN THOUSAND WORDS OFTEN HISPRO- 
NOUNCED. By W. H. P. Puyrs. Third Edition 
(twenty-six thousand ), carefully revised, and with 
@ supplement of 1,400 Additional Words. $1 00 

See WORDS COMMONLY MISSPELLED. By W. 

H. P, PHYFs, author of “7,000 Words Often Mis- 
pronounced.” 16mo, 75 cents. 

ABOUT WOMEN: What Men Have Said. An Every- 
day Book. a ne one arranged by RosE 
PorTER. 16mo, gilt top, $ 

THE LIVES OF cate h g eat MEN. Qrigine) 
Studies of Eminent Scoundrels. B 
Hands. Edited by THOMAS SECCOMBE ( ailiol iGo 
lege, Oxford), Fully illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $8 50. 

ay WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

Edition. Now complete in forty volumes, 
Mend Play in a separate volume, pocket size, large 
type, complete, and accurate text, 600 illustrations, 
and bound in flexible morocco. 
per volume, 40 cts, and 75 cts. Sold also in 6, 
cloth, leather, and calf. Send for prospectus. 

AMERICAN SONG. A Collection of Representative 
American Poems, with Analytical and Critical 
Studies of wo Writers. Edited by A. B. Simonps. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 

VERSES AND FLY-LEAVES. By CHARLES STUART 
a 9 16mo, full leather, circuit edges, gilt 
top, $1.50. 

THE WIND IN THE CLEARING, and Other Poems. 
By Ropert C, RoGERS. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

RANDOM ROAMING, AND OTHER PAPERS. By 
AUGUSTUS J RSS0P: P, D. D., author of the “ Coming of 
the Friars,” etc. 1#mo, gilt top, with portrait, $1.75. 

MORE CELTIC FAIRY TALES. Collected by Joseru 
Jacoss. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.75 

PRIKCIPLES OF PROCEDURE IN DELIBERATIVE 

BODIES. By GzrorGce C. Crocker. New edition 
revised and greatly enlarged, 16mo, 75 cts. 

THE HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO. By IsaBpEeLia 
Brirp-BisHor. First American edition. Illustrat- 
ed. 8vo, gilt top, $2.25. 


FICTION. 


AvyeeTs geeASt, THE. Issued in céoperation 
win of London. Oblong 24mo, limp 

Som, oh 60 Ser cents. 
No. 1—THE UPPER BETH. 
CRAWFORD. 
No. 2—FOUND AND LOST. By Mary PuTnam 
JACOBI. 

7, PLAY-ACTRESS. a A 8. <" gocxers, author 

**The Raiders,” etc. be nen 

nen AND Fosraes. Colorado Sketch- 
Boox. By ANN. FULLER, author of “A Litera 
Courtship,” ng 16mo. ith frontispiece, $1. 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. By BeaTRicge 
HARRBADEN. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

INCOGNITO LSzAsT, THE.—The American edi- 
tion of Mr Unwin’s “ Pseudonym” Library. ig 
long 24mo, bound in limp cloth. Price, each 50 cts. 

No. 1.—The Shen’s il. By Mr. M—— No. 2.— 
The Hon. Stansbury and Others Others. By“ Two” ” No. 
3.—Lesser’s Daughter. portance, aga DEAN. 
No. 4.—A Heobend of No y Riva, 
No. 5.—Helen. By OSWALD 

IN VARYING HOODS. B 
16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 

EYES LIKE THE SEA. By Mavurus JoKxal. An 
Autobiographical Romance. 12mo, $1.00. 

THE ee $y OF MARGREDEL. Being a Fireside 
History of a Fifeshire Family. By DAVID STORRAR 

ELDRUM. * emo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 

Opts. lg | the Barongss TauTruaus, Leonora 

volumes, 12mo, $2.50. 

A ‘mopEnx eene. ne RODRIGUES OTTOLENGUI, 


By F. Marion 


Buaraicn ial ikaiendione 





-eanaedl etc. 16 mo, cloth, 
ii. ‘00; eit 7, 80 cents 





THE HUDSON LIBRARY. A series of good fiction’ 
by authors from each side of the Atlantic. Bi- 
monthly issues. Entered as second-class matter. 
Per number, 50 cents; yearly subscriptions, $3.00. 
No. 1. Love and Shawl-Straps. By ANNETTE 

LUCILLE NOBLE. 
No. 2. Miss Hurd: An Enigma. 
ARINE GREEN. 


ae: “ er Thankfal Was Bewitched. 


By Anna Karue 
By JAMES 


wuss oe of the Hudson Library are also is 
sued in alibrary edition, in cloth covers, price, $1.00. 


AN ALTAR OF EARTH. By TuymoL Monk. 16mo, 
with f. ontispiece, $1.00. 


NO ENEMY (BUT HIMSELF). By Exsent G. Hos- 
BARD, author of ** Fo: bes of Harvard,” etc. With 
28 full-page illustrations. 12mo, $1.60. 


RED CAP AND gh JACKET. By Georcs Dunn. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.00 


IOLA, THE SENATOR'S DAUGHTER. A Story of 
Ancient Rome. By MANSFIELD L. HILLHOUSE. 
12mo, $1.50. 


ART AND SCIENCE. 


ART IN THEORY, An introduction to the Study of 
Comparative Aisthetics, By GORGE LANSING 
RaYMOMD, L.H.D. 12mo, $1.75. 


THE LIFE OF TINTORETTE. By FRANK PRESTON 
STEARNS. Author of * The Real and Ideal in Lit- 
erature,” etc, 12mo, with heliotype illustrations, 


T HE VENETIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE. With an Index to their Works. By 
“hie ae paneneon With Frontispiece. 12mo, 
t to 
LORENDO LOTTO, An Resay in Constructive Art- 
Criticism. By BERNHARD BERENSON. With th re 
illustrations from Lotto’s masterpieces, 8vo, $8 
THE EVOLUTION OF WOMAN. By .E.iza Burr 
GAMBLE. 12mo, $1.75, 
THE FROG. An iotroduction to Anatomy, History, 
and Embryology. By A. MILNES MARSHALL. Fifth 
Edition. 16mo, with many illustrations, §1.40. 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 


THE NATURAL ay OF MONEY. By WILLtam 
BROUGH. 12mo, $1.00, 

THE SOUTHERN STATES OF THE AMERICAN 
UNION. Considered in their relation to Con- 
stitution of the United States and to the ult- 
ing Union, By J.L. M. Curry. 12mo, $1.25. 

THE ILLS OF THE SOUTH. A aunty of the Causes 
Hostile to the General Prosperity of the Soutbern 
People. By CHARLES H. OTKEN, LL.D. 12mo, $1.50. 

CANADIAN INDEPENDENCE, ANNEXATION, AND 
BRITISH IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By James 
Dove.as, 75 cents. 

boy renee OF THE Sr ATs on. THE PEOPLE AS 

A BODY POLITIC. With et ee ee of 


Certain Present Problems Ra! Sane 
HorrMan, A. M: Professor nilosophy, Union 
College. 12mo, 


** COMMON SENSE” APPLIED TO WOMAN Suff- 
rage. By MARY gg M.D. 8vo, $1.00. 


PRIMARY ELECTIONS. A Study of Methods for 
jmproving the — of bode rganization. By 


8v0, 75 cents. 
JOINT-METALLISM. By ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 


Second Edition. 12mo, 75 cents. 
THEOLOGY AND MEN TAL 
SCIENCE. 


SECULARISM ITS PROGRESS AND ITS MORALS. 
By JoHN M. BonHaM. 8vo, glit top, $1.75. 
THE LAW OF SERVICE. A Study in Christian 
Alwruism, By Jauns P: KELLEY. i6mo, gilt tp, 
THE PHILOSOPHY Op RELIGION. | Being. the 
Gifford postaese 


for 
wean fl a 
iblical and gg 
sity dnp of Bertin, 2 volumes, 8vo, $5. 
THE LIFE AND bay anmmged A JESUS. A Crttions 
Te ee et ne teniaes pe hom yy -— 
a 
K. Roagrs. 12mo, $1. an 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
be gly == By CARL VON WEIZSACKER. 
di Mallar, Rd. ry. 2 volumes, 8vo, each 


ed by James 
$8.50. Volume 1 now read. 


at cae , a 








Descriptive prospectuses of the ‘Story of the Nations” and the ‘Heroes of the Nations,” and quarterly ‘‘ Notes,” giving full descriptions of the 


season’s publications, ant on 
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Commonwealth, New Third Edition, revised and enlarged 
with aditional chapters. 2 vols., large 12mo, $4.00, net. 


*,* The work has been thoroughly brought down to date. The 
new chapters treat of the Tammany Ring in New York City, the 
Home of the Nation, the South since the War, Present and Future 
of the Negro. 


BY C, ELLIS STEVENS, LL.D., D.C.L.—Sources of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, considered in Relation to 
Colonial and English History, New Edition, revised and 
en'arged. With Appendices, 12mo, $2.00, net. 


BY W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Professor in Harvard University.— 
Economic Classics. A new series of attractive and inexpen- 
sive volumes on E:onomics, containing Selections from the 
Classical Economists, Edited by Prof. W. J. Asurzy. 12mo, 
limp cloth. Each, 75 cents. The first three volumes are: 
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Men, Women and—Spooks 


THE YEARNING OF humanity for the supernatural, even for 
the pseudo-supernatural, is as profound as it is pathetic. 
What are the facts of “spirit rapping ?” If two or more 
people (according to the size of the table) place their hands 
in circular contact around a table, and possess their souls in 
patience for a delightfully uncertain period, sundry strange 
manifestations will occur. Even after the first few moments 
the more imaginative will feel the table throbbing, unsuspici- 
ous of the fact that it is the blood at their finger-tips. Pres- 
ently, too, an uncanny wave of cold air will pass underneath 
the arch of their palms. This is, according to the profes- 
sional witches of Endor, the frigid flitting of the spirits, but 
the most superficial meteorologist will expound it you learn- 
edly. Your hand, passive and in a fixed position, heats the 
air under it, which, becoming lighter, is constantly displaced 
by the colder circumambient air. Finally, when everybody 
is wrought up to an exalted expectation of the supernatural, 
the table begins to oscillate, to move slowly to and fro, to 
waltz, and even to raise itself partially or wholly off the 
ground. Sometimes it taps instead of moving. Nor are 
these motions and these taps merely the intoxicated irregu- 
larities of an exuberant energy. They are coherent responses 
(according to a code agreed upon with the “spirit” in pos- 
session) to questions asked by one of the sitters. They are 
the expression of infinite and ungrudging information on 
almost every subject. Through this wooden language, 
through this music of the tables, and this dancing movement 
of their legs, tabular information respecting your past or 


other people's past and future lives, together with full details - 


of the doings of the departed in those other spheres of 
heaven or hell which they adcrn or illumine respectively, 
may be obtained at the lowest rates, and with only that 
reasonable delay which results from the exigencies of a letter- 
code. For the “spirits” of the table, be it understood, are 
unable to communicate with earth except by taps and move- 
ments for “ yes” or “no,” or by rapping out numbers; so that 
they have to signify their meaning, snailwise, letter by letter. 
The “spirit” of the Planchette will indeed write you out 
sentences; but to that, like the actor in melodrama, I will 
return anon. In the stock séunces, 1 know, spirits material- 
ise themselves and glide white sheeted through darkened 
rooms. But as my own séances and “ spirits” were person- 
ally condueted by myself, the optical illusions of Messrs. 
Maskelyne & Cook, the Pepper's Ghost of the dearold Poly- 
technic, had no opportunity of putting in an appearance. 
My spooks did nothing but answer questions, so that the 
very suggestion that they were spirits came entirely from me. 
In fact, they do but dance to the “medium's” piping; and 
should he suggest that they are methylated, the chances are 
that not a few would cheerfully acquiesce in this description 
of themselves. In short, it is only the prepossession, the 
pathetic prejudice in favor of visitors from other worlds, that 
leads at all to the thought of “spirits,” drawing such a red 
herring across the track that the average observer, who is 
nothing if not unobservant, has all his partisan faculties of 
mis-observation brought into full play on behalf of the 
Spirit-world, Doubtless the actual presence of “spirits” is 
the cheapest way of accounting for the phenomena. But one 
might as well call in “ spirits” to explain the dancing of a 
kettle-lid. Not till every natural hypothesis has been ex- 
hausted is the scientific observer entitled to call in the super- 
natural. And in reality ull that has to be explained is the 
mechanical movements of tables under certain specified 





conditions, the said movements having an apparent relation 
to will and intelligence. 

First of all, what moves the table? A celebrated thought- 
reading professor, with whom I may deal in a future gossip, 
informs me that there is a mediumistic gir] in Calcutta who, 
by merely placing her hands on top of a heavy piano, can 
lift it. Till I see the piano, to say nothing of the girl, my 
scientific theory about this statement is that it is a lie, But, 
granted that the piano is unusually light and the girl un- 
usually strong, I can quite understand the feat, and a little 
consideration of it will lead us on to understand table-turn- 
ing. For let the hands be laid on a polished mahogany 
surface, what happens? The skin, which, as all physiologists 
know, is one of our chief excretory organs, is always exud- 
ing moisture. This moisture gradually displaces the minute 
amount of air between the hand and the smooth surface, 
thus converting the skin, when the air is entirely exhausted, 
into a schoolboy's “sucker.” On every square inch of the 
hand there is an atmospheric pressure of about 15 |bs., and 
thus on a pair of large hands there may easily be a presewe 
of 1000 Ibs. and more. And so, with your hands placed flat 
upon anything, in an apparently impossible position for Jift- 
ing, you could lift anything that you would have the strength 
to lift were your hands placed underneath in the usual man- 
ner. Even a heavy piano, if not absolutely lifted, could be 
easily tilted, which to the ordinary observer means “ lifted.” 
So long as the object is not heavier than the atmospheric 
pressuie, your hands will not become detached fiom it. The 
flatter and bigger the hands, the more successful the 
sucker. 

Now, when a number of persons place their hands flat 
upon a table, sooner or later their hands become wholly or 


partially suckers, and, union being strength, it were _noth- 


ing remarkable if even a heavy table rose bodily in the 
air in defiance of gravity. Even when people impose only 
the tips of their fingers there is sufficient suction-power; for 
each ten finger tips gives at least an area of four square inches 
—that is, a cohesive force of 60 lbs. per person, But for most 
movements it is not even necessary to seek an explanation so 
elaborate, for they are simply horizontal movements or slight 
tiltings. And the slightest exercise of the finger or wrist 
muscles is sufficient to move the small, light round table, 
which is usually the subject of experiment; and when once 
the slightest movement is established—by the involuntary 
contraction of a single muscle—all the other persons’ muscles 
in accommodating themselves to the movement of the table 
cannot help helping it, either by pullirg or pushing in the 
direction in which it is going. It is, in fact, almost imyos- 
sible to follow the movement of a moving table, and yet heep 
your superimposed hands perfectly passive ; and with ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred, the startled interest in the 
movement even begets an unconscious desire to help it, 
which, at times, almost rises to a curious semi-conscious self- 
deception, a voluntary exaggeration of the marvellous. Yet 
nothing makes the ordinary sitter angrier than to be told he 
has helped to move the table. It is as though he were ac 
cused of cheating at whist, or worse, of playing a foolish card. 
Take half a dozen persons at random, and there are sure to 
be one or two so impressionable and emotional that they-can- 
not help contributing the slight initial impulse which gathers 
force as it goes. These nervous subjects cannot sit a quatter 
of an hour perfectly still without a twitching of the museles, 
while the tense state of expectation which subtly transforms 
itself into a wish to see the table move and not have the ex- 
periment in vain, finally compels them, despite themselves, 
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to start the “manifestations.” 
is half to doit. Every idea has a tendency to project itself 
in action. If you think strongly, for instance, of lifting your 
hand, it is difficult not to do ‘it, for the idea of motion is 
motion in embryo. The wish is father to the thought, and 
the thought to the deed. The wish to see the table move is 
the grandfather of its motion. Even with the most sceptical, 
when the table is requested to go in a particular direction the 
muscles involuntarily tend thither, All the deepest analyses 
of scientific psychology are involved in this wretched little 
episode of table-turning, and it is not marvellous that the 
ordinary observer should perceive the marvellous. 

So much for the movements. But how about the raps ? 
How about those mysterious tappings which come from the 
very heart of the table, as eloquent of the preternatural as 
those immortal taps heard by Poe ere the raven stepped into 
his chamber? I should be more impressed by these taps if 
I were not capable of manufacturing them myself ad Lid. 
without detection by secretly manipulating the ball of my 
thumb. One is therefore justified in assuming that, where 
these raps are not produced by’conscious fraud, they are the 
involuntary result of the same motions that produce them 
voluntarily. Even wood has a certain elasticity, and an im- 
perceptible increase followed by an imperceptible relaxation 
of pressure on the surface of the table will alter the tension 
of the wood, the molecules of which in springing back to 
their prior position will emit a creak or a tap, just as a piece 
of extended elastic will when let go again. Both the raps 
and the movements, then, are in essence phenomena of the 
same order: simple results of muscular pressure, conscious, 
sub-conscious or unconscious. 

It now only remains to explain the answers themselves, to 
account not only for their almost invariably logical form, but 
also for their occasionally astonishing content. For the 
table is not infrequently wiser than anybody in the room; 
also it knows the past and is ready to predict the future. 
The whole thing is really an excellent object-lesson in Psy- 
chology. For, the solution is obvious. The table being 
unconscious, you answer yourself---you not only produce the 
raps and movements, but you regulate them. 

The connection between mind and body is, it seems to 
me, admirably illustrated by table-turning. According to 
the latest philosophic view the connection itself defies human 
comprehension. It is simply a case of non possumus intelli- 
gere. But the connection itself may be expressed thus :—No 
idea or feeling without physical disturbance, no physical 
disturbance without feeling or idea, Mind and body are 
as related as the tune to the violin-string. Every state of 
mind tends to set up nervous vibration, and every nervous 
vibration tends to set up a stateof mind. In either case the 
tendency may be, and usually is, counteracted. The average 
member of a spiritualistic circle cannot prevent the thought 
in his brain taking on bodily expression to the extent of a 
muscular contraction stimulating the very sensitive tips of the 
fingers. You cannot think of a joke or see the humor of 
anything without wanting to smile, though you may suppress 
your smile in obedience to other considerations. Nor can 
you put your features into smiling position without experi- 
encing a latent sense of amusement, though you would not 
know what you were smiling at. But if six cool, scientific 
intellects, acquainted with the tricks of their own organisms 
and determined to dissever thought from motion, were to sit 
round a table, they might sit till doomsday without the 
“spirit” turning up. This is what the spiritualists mean by 
unsympathetic persons, persons obnoxious to the spirits, per- 
sons with antipathetic auras, and all the rest of the jargon. 
But six intellects taken at random, being anything but cool 
and scientific, are not able to prevent their ideas passing over 
into action in the shape of muscular twitches; though if 
even the unscientific were to look up at the ceiling and for- 
get all about the table, the table would forget to move. 


Indeed, to think of a thing 
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matters actively present to the consciousness of at least one 
of the six owners of the superimposed hands. When the 
table raps out something known only to this one person, and 
the startled person admits that the table is right, an uncanny 
feeling is produced ; the table seems at least to be a thought. 
reader, and on this wave of astonishment the hypothesis of 
‘‘ spirits” rides up triumphantly. When the topic is one of 
which nobody knows anything—e.g., whether the supposed 
spirit is a man or woman—Chance, or a vague idea floating 
up in the mind of one of the party, determines the result. 

But the conciusion of the whole matter seems to be this; 
there is a germ of scientific truth, which the professional 
spiritualists doctor and wrap round with complex trickery, in 
order to extract backsheesh from poor old women of both 
sexes, anxious for information about deceased relatives. “] 
can call spirits from the vasty deep” myself, and they will 
come when I call them, but the “ vasty deep” is the deep of 
my own Sub-Consciousness. We seem to hear voices from 
spirit-land, but as, when we hold a.sea-shell to our ear and 
seem to hear the ocean it is only the blood in our own 
veins, so—to continue Eugene Lee-Hamilton’s fine sonnet— 








‘* Lo! in my heart | hear, as in a shell, 
The murmur of a world beyond the grave, 
Distinct, distinct, though faint and far it be. 
Thou fool ! this echo is a cheat as well, — 
The hum of earthly instincts, —and we ¢rave 
A world unreal as the shell-heard sea.” 

Tables might be “turned” to various purposes, Crimi- 
nals might be compelled to yield up their secrets to them in 
uncontrollable muscular vibrations, their Sub-Consciousness 
being tapped. For students under examination table-turn- 
ing would be very useful for recalling forgotten knowledge, 
The Planchette would be the most convenient form, For 
obviously the modus operandi of the Planchette is exactly the 
same as the table's. The medium’s Sub-Consciousness 
arrives at an answer by guess-work, reminiscence, etc., and 
produces the muscular movements of writing without first 
passing the message through the writer's Consciousness, 
Mr. Stead has, I believe, a familiar spirit called Julia. This 
is merely a projection of his own Sub-Conésciousness, the 
Planchette being the artificial instrument for enabling him to 
give pseudo-objectivity to his thought, to detach a shred of 
his mind. , Even so, many a dramatist marshals toy figures 
ona mimic stage. The external image isa help to weak 
imaginations. The process of novel-writing involves break- 
ing up your mind into bits---one for each character. And 
when the characters are said to take the reins into their own 
hands, it means that the bits are developing an independent 
existence. If Mr. Stead is not careful, Julia will get the 
upper hand of him, his Sub-Consciousness will dominate his 
Consciousness, and then he will be mad. This detachment 
of bits of mind is dangerous; the monster may over-power 
Frankenstein. Julia is literally a child of Mr. Stead’s brain, 
a psychical daughter embodied in a Planchette. Double 
Consciousness, Double Identity, are well-known forms of in- 
sanity. Ina mild degree they consist with sanity. Land- 
seer could paint different heads simultaneously with both 
hands. 

Hypnotism, on this theory, would be the lulling of the 
patient’s Consciousness, the closing of his central I, and the 
setting of his Sub-Consciousness to work in accordanice with 
suggestions. Thought-transference seems a _ superfluous 
hypothesis here. Death is the cessation of both Conscious- 
ness and Sub-Consciousness; and when a drowned manis 
resuscitated his Sub- Consciousness can never have ceased, 
Do you fail to understand Sub-Consciousness ? So do I-- 
as much as that our digestion operates and our blood circt- 
lates without asking our permission. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that Sub-Consciousness is simply the psychical 
side of all the molecular changes that are going on in our 
nervous system. Thereis more than “ metaphysical conceit" 
in that elegy of Donne’ s:— 
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‘Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say her body thought.” 

With regard to the question of telepathy, though I am 
tempted to believe in it, I have not yet met with any con- 
vincing instance of it. Thought-reading @ /a Stuart Cumber- 
land almost anyone could do who practiced it. Thethought- 
reader merely takes the place of the table as a receiver of 
muscular vibrations. What tempts me to believe in the 
transfer of thought without physical connection is that, given 
telepathy, all the mysterious phenomena that have persisted 
in popular belief through the centuries could be swept away 
at one fell swoop. By telepathy, working mainly through 
the Sub Consciousness, I will explain you Clairvoyance (that 
is, not the mere seeing of pictures, which is a phenomenon 
akin to dreaming, but the vision of other people's Sub-Con- 
sciousnesses ), ghosts, witchcraft, Possession, wraiths, Mahat- 
mas, astral bodies, etc., etc. But it is rather absurd to call 
in a new mystery to explain what may not even be facts. 
And sd, till I am convinced either of ghosts or of telepathy, I 
must accord an impartial incredulousness to both. Cvredat 
Christianus, F, W. Myers! For I gather that the Psychical 
Society asserts that they mus¢ exist. But as yet—je n’en 
vois pas la nécessite. I. ZANGWILL. 





Literature 
Whittier’s Life and Letters* 
Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. By Samuel T, Pickard, 
2vols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

AN IDEAL BIOGRAPHY is like an ideal portrait: it is not 
enough that the features be correctly drawn and that the 
pose and expression be characteristic ; the tone of the paint- 
ing must be in complete harmony with the personality of its 
subject. An exuberantly laudatory biography of Whittier 
might contain only the truth, and yet be unfit to stand as the 
definitive story of the Quaker poet's life. To call Mr. Pick- 
ard’s work, then, the ideal biography of John Greenleaf 
Whittier is very definitely to say that it gives us Whittier the 
man as he actually was, in the only way that he himself 
would have approved. Mr. Pickard has not set out to write 
literary criticism, or polemics in defence of the Abolition 
thesis: here, in these two volumes, is Whittier himself, re- 
vealed chiefly through his own letters. In a nfore formal 
sense, too, the book is authoritative. A dozen years ago 
Whittier, dreading to make public the story of his life, yet 
realizing that inevitably his biography would be written, asked 
Mr. Pickard to be his biographer, and put him in the way of 
obtaining the necessary materials. The poet's choice was a 
wise one, as the result shows. The story is here told from 
beginning to end, modestly, clearly, adequately. It is dis- 
tinctly the story of a man’s life, not an interpretation of his 
writings, save in so far as any true biography helps to inter- 
pret literary production, Despite his retiring disposition, 
Whittier was not such a stranger to the world that we do not 
know the main events of his career. Not so much, then, in 
revealing to us unexplored epochs in the poet's life, as in 
throwing fuller light upon the things already known, has Mr. 
Pickard fulfilled his function of biographer, These 800 pages, 
however, contain much that will be new to the reading world, 
and especially very many things hitherto unprinted, or re- 
printed now for the first time, that set forth unmistakably 
the doings of the poet-politician. The term is a paradox, 
but Whittier’s early life niade it stand fora reality. As a 
young man he deliberately abandoned (as he believed) a 
literary career, for the sake of helping more directly in the 
movement of the world. Though his anti-slavery opinions 
blocked his road to a personal political success, that would 
certainly have been marked by genuinely statesmanlike 
qualities, nevertheless he worked assiduously and practically 
for his cause until its triumph came. This part of Whittier’s 





* See fortrait on page S20: 
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career is told very fully; indeed, in these pages we see, for 
the first time, the poet’s early life from the inside. 

Whittier kept no journal—that Godsend to a self-effacing 
biographer,—but his letters were both copious and intimate. 
Those written in early manhood show his leaning toward 
political life. He could not help knowing that his pen 
would be a potent factor in his life’s problem, but editorial 
work seemed to him, if not more congenial, at least more 
feasible than literature. This opinion was a process of 
growth. The rigors of farm life had already permanently 
injured him physically ; shoemaking, the trade that enabled 
him to get his education, was a mere makeshift, for as to be- 
coming a good cobbler, “ No, no—friend, it won't do. Thee 
might as well catch a weasel asleep or the Old Enemy of 
Mankind in a parsonage-house, as find me contented with 
that distinction.” A college career was far beyond his means, 
and the professions, he felt, were crowded. ‘ What, then, 
remains for me? School-keeping—out upon it! The 
memory of last year’s experience comes up before-me like a 
horrible dream. No, I had rather be a tin-peddler and drive 
around the country with a bunch of sheepskins hanging to 
my wagon.” But at this age Whittier had no faith in the per- 
manence of what he might write :— 

‘‘ The truth is, I love poetry, with a love as warm, as fervent, 
as sincere, as any of the more gifted worshipers at the temple of 
the Muses. I consider its gift as something holy and above the 
fashion of the world. * * * But I fee/ and know that 

‘ To other chords than mine belong 
The breathing of immortal song.’ 
And in consequence, I have been compelled to trust to other and 
less pleasant pursuits for distinction and profit, Politics is the 
only field now open for me, and there is something inconsistent in 
the character of a poet and modern politician,” 

In this same letter (written in 1832 to Mrs, Sigourney), 
mention is made of a literary project whose conciliatory pur- 
pose is in marked contrast to the indignant poetry he after- 
ward wrote. ‘I have also written, or rather begun to write, 
a work-of fiction, which shall have for its object the reconcilia- 
tion of the North and the South—being simply.an endeavor to 
do away with some of the prejudices which have produced 
enmity between the Southron and the Yankee. ‘The -style 


- which I have adopted is about half-way between the abrupt- 


ness of Laurence Sterne and the smooth gracefulness of W. 
Irving.” The novel was not written, however, and the bur- 
den of its message probably went into the editorial column. 

No reader of the first volume will lay it aside without re- 
marking upon the unexpected view of Whittier as a practical 
politician. Clearly enough, he was not that creation of our own 
day, the (so-called) “scholar in politics.” And just as clearly, 
of course, he was not the unscrupulous boss, or manipulator, 
of the contemporary political régime. . But, entering into polit- 
ical affairs, he continued to exercise his abundant common- 
sense ; and, while making steadfastly toward the loftiest aims, 
he yet dealt with men as they are. To offer further explana- 
tion would be to assume the réle of apologist, and apology 
is the last thing Whittier stands in need of. Enough to say 
that he was an effective lobbyist, and away from legislative 
halls could meet existing- conditions with shrewdness and 
wisdom. Before he was twenty-five, he was talked of for 
Congress, and the only thing that stood in the way of his 
asking the nomination was the age-limitation of the Consti- 
tution. During all the years that Whittier was actively con- 
cerned in political life, he was practical to a degree that was 
sometimes unsatisfying to men of his own views. Standing 
shoulder to shoulder with Garrison, he was yet less uncompro- 
mising in his methods. He believed that when a man was 
well-disposed in one respect and hostile in others, the proper 
thing to do was not to fight him for his vices, but to-utilize his 
saving virtue. Accordingly Whittier could be frigndly with men 
whose views differed partly from his own, long after the extrem- 
ists had cut loose from such an alliance. A later instance in 
Whittier's life illustrates the point. In spite of his conserva- 
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tive Quaker instincts he could praise Chinese Gordon as a 
Christian hero—a thing for which John Bright took the poet 
to task, the eminent orator seeing in the great soldier only the 
creature of a horrible profession, 

Whittier's political aspirations have wisely been empha- 
sized by Mr. Pickard, for, ignorant of these, we should be 
incapable of realizing ‘the importance to Whittier of the next 
step that he took. In 1833, when he was twenty-six years 
old, he was convinced by Garrison that neither great party 
would dare to antagonize the slavery interests, and that 
therefore an Abolition party was the only possible remedy 
for an evil that had fired his heart as well as Garrison’s. 
Whittier did not hesitate, although it obviously meant giving 
up his political career ; neither did he rashly agree to join in 
the movement in a momentary enthusiasm ; but deliberately 
and once for all he dedicated himself to the cause of liberty. 
His pamphlet on “ Justice and Expediency” marks this turn- 
ing point of his career. It was the real beginning of his long 
struggle against slavery, and that the original fervor of his 
resolve remained undiminished till the victory came, his let- 
ters attest no less vigorously than his verse. 

Whittier’s literary career is treated as explicitly as his 
career in politics, and precisely the same method of treat- 
ment is employed: that is, the poems are viewed as so many 
facts in the man’s life—facts to be accounted for, to be set 
forth in their proper light, to be illustrated by whatever let- 
ters happen to bear upon the points at issue; this done, the 
facts are left to speak for themselves. There is an entire 
absence, then, of zesthetic criticism, nor is any attempt made 
to classify the poems except chronologically. This sinking 
of the critical in the biographical is not the least admirable 
feature of the book. ‘Ihe poet's social life appears most 
pleasantly i in the successive chapters, the literary friendships 
being of perhaps more varied interest than the friendships 
springing from a common political aim. Mr. Pickard does 
not attempt a summing up of Whittier’s character. The 
effort would be unnecessary: whoever reads the biography 
has learned to know Whittier. The biographer can desire no 
higher praise than that of having written a book character- 
ized by the subtle union of direct truth-telling and fine re- 
serve that was so preéminently a part of Whittier himself,_ 





‘*Fin de Siecle’? Drama 


1. Hannele. A Dream Poem, by Gerhart Hauptmann. Translated 
JSrom the German by William Archer, London; William Heinemann, 
2. Péllédas and Mélisande, A Drama, by Maurice Maeterlinck. Trans- 
lated by Erving Winslow. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


CONSIDERED as a dramatic idyll, “‘ Hannele” (1) must be 
pronounced a beautiful and touching conception and a har- 
monious work of art. The novelty of its theme and treat- 
ment has doubtless retarded the success of the piece with 
unimaginative persons. But, assuming the author to be 
justified in his choice of subject, there is little to censure 
and much to admire in the drama, 

The piece, we say, has been misinterpreted on account of 
the novelty of the dramatic scheme. ‘“Hannele” is a 
dream-poem, a “‘ Traum-Dichtung’”’; in other words, it is a 
dream transfigured and made incarnate, a dream stripped of 
all that disfigures or belittles it, and irradiated by the light 
of a sympathetic imagination. The images, grandiosé or 
grotesque, that float before the dying child's mental vision, 
are seized and fixed by the poet, who gives them an artistic 


_ expression without destroying their essentially dreamlike na- 


ture. In this he simply fulfils his legitimate function as in- 
terpreter, by idealising and enriching the dramatic picture so 
as to suggest the glow, the ecstasy and the exaltation of the 
dreaming soul. Even the metrical form is not wanting 
where the occasion requires it. Mr. Archer well says:— 
“Which of ug has not in his sleep composed reams of poetry 
which seemed at the time at least as goodas ‘ Kubla Khan’? 
On.waking, we have in vain sought to recapture a single line 
of it, and the probability is that it was pure gibberish, like 
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Alice's ballad of the Jabberwock ; yet the illusion of its mag- 
nificence remains with us for a short time even after wehave 
realized that we have beer dreaming. Well, Hauptmann 
has sought to produce on our waking minds the effect which 
this:‘dream-poetry produces on the dream intellect. Hannele 
has been accustomed to sing hymns with the Sisters of 
Mercy, and to associate metrical utterance with sanctity and 
solemnity. What more likely, then, than that the ‘ brownies 
of her brain,’ as Mr. Stevenson puts it, should fall to versify- 
ing when they begin to play the parts of angels and ministers 
of grace?’’ Hauptmann, then, has endeavored to present 
‘‘a dream as it impresses itself on the dreamer’s mind ’— 
the dream as it appears to the sub-conscious, imaginative 
self. 

Nor is this all, The dreamer whom Hauptmann portrays 
is a child: a being half mystic and half materialist, possess- 
ing the gift of clear and swift intuition, yet liable to the 
strangest delusions—a tendency which has been increased 
by the crude and irrational fictions imposed on confiding in. 
fants in the name of religion. Hauptmann, therefore, * es- 
says a problem within a problem, as it were—a study in 
child-psychology, expressed in terms of dream-psychology.” 
For an English or American audience this is probably too 
complex and subtle a design. The danger is that such an 
audience would accept literally and objectively what was 
meant to be phantasmal and subjective. The character of 
the dream itself would strengthen this tendency. Hannele’s 
naive and material conceptions of God, religion and the fu- 
ture life assume tangible shape. One sees that, for her, 
Christianity is a sort of sublimated Arabian-Night story, with 
a splendid fairy prince who deals the strictest poetic justice 
to cruel stepfathers, and adorns good little Cinderellas in the 
loveliest raiment, thus rendering their virtues clear to the 
most persistent of boyish tormentors. The drama thus re- 
flects, through the medium of a child’s mind, the anthropo- 
morphic, half-superstitious romanticism of popularreligion. So 
faithful is this reflection, that it affords material for satire, al- 
though the author's intention was doubtless far from satiri- 
cal, That the drama should strike Mr. Gerry as blasphe- 
mous and a travesty is not unnatural, since the creed of our 
pious, uncultured masses, so truthfully depicted in * Han- 
nele,” is itself a travesty. On the whole, it seems doubtful 
whether the play is well adapted for the modern stage. 

For the intelligent reader, however, “‘ Hannele” needs no 
defence. One cannot but feel the pathos, the sweetness, the 
tender charm of the piece. The sordid realism of the early 
scenes, contrasting so finely with the artless poetry of the 
later; the revelations unconsciously made by the girl- 
dreamer of her sad and brief life-history, her innocent atfec- 
tions, her simple self-pity and self-flattery, her childish and 
romantic fancy, her patience and trustfulness—these ele- 
ments compose a picture infinitely touching and beautiful. 
If it be blasphemous to place the ideal side by side with the 
real, to contrast the world of human hopes and fears with 
the world of fact, then “ Hannele ” is blasphemous, and so is 
much of the best in literature. Beelzebub is no exorcist; 
nor can a work of art enlarge and develop the sympathies un- - 
less it contains a soul of good. The work is admirably trans- 
lated, and is illustrated with a portrait of the author. 

“ Pélléas and Mélisande ” (2), by the prophet of symbolism 
and impressionism in dramatic art, unlike “ Hannele,” would 
probably be more impressive on the stage than off. Maeter- 
linck relies largely for his effects on contrasts of light and ° 
darkness, suppressed tones, significant gestures, picturesque 
accessories of every kind; and these the reader cannot well 
supply. Indeed, it is hardly fair to judge of the work as 
literature. We are not disposed to waste our readers’ time in 
discussing the real or supposed esoteric meaning of the play. - 
As a drama pure and simple it has no claim to greatness. 
The story, which resembles that of Paolo and Francesca, 
might well dispense with the omens, hints, warnings and all 
the. apparatus of old-bogeydom which Maeterlinck has thrust 
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upon it. In his appeals to superstitious terror the author out- 
rivals a Blackfoot medicine-man. If Shamanism is his liter- 
ary creed, he may well be called a “ Decadent.” The trans- 
lator suggests that in poetic drama “the confines of the 
loftiest emotions may come near what is, to the unsympathetic 
and uncultured, ridicu!ous in the very simplicity of its ma- 
chinery.” In Maeterlinck's case, however, it is not the sim- 
plicity but the make-believe character of his dramatic ma- 
chinery that we find fault with. “ He doesn’t laugh,” says 
one of Kipling’s adorable babies, “he only makes faces wiv 
his mouf, and when he wants to o-muse me I am of o-mused.” 
Much in the same way we refuse to be thrilled by the unreal 
“symbolism” of Maeterlinck. : 

For the rest, the child Yniol is naturally drawn; the 
dialogue is invariably simple and well-penned, and some cf 
the scenes are powerfully felt. Further than this we cannot 
go. Very sketchy, very morbid, overweighted with symbol- 
ism, “ Péiléas and Mélisande ” offers little to justify the title 
of “the Flemish Shakespeare,” which has been conferred on 
its author. But if he continues to bonow from Shakespeare 
at his present rate, the appellation may in time possess a 
certain appropriateness. 





*¢ Harvard College by an Oxonian ’’ 
By George Birkbeck Hill, D.C. L. Macmillan & Cov, 

“THE FIRST AND THE OLDEST of American Universities ” 
is indeed fortunate in its biographer. Dr, Hill has. been 
moved to write by a deep and sympathetic feeling of admira- 
tion, which is wonderfully well sustained throughout his 
book. He has set forth, in a highly attractive and enter- 
taining way, a great quantity of information about matters 
educational: he has observed keenly and wisely, his grasp 
of the subject in hand is singularly firm, and his style nothing 
short of felicitous. Few English-speaking men, and as- 
suredly no American, will be able to read without a feeling 
closely akin to emotion his most pathetic account of the in- 
ception and the feeble early growth of the now proud and 
dominant University. He explains lucidly the influences 
which gave birth to Harvard College, traces its early history 
and shows how private bounty, rather, than State aid, has 
from the first given to it constant support. He dwells on 
the great influence which the College has had from the be- 
ginning on the fostering of religious liberty, both in this 
country and in England, and describes very fully the cus- 
toms and peculiarities of the College and the daily life of the 
students, as well as the modes of teaching and of government, 
and the influences which gradually changed these methods, 
as the country developed, until the starveling College was 
transformed into a great University, which now comprises 
many scientific and professional schools in addition to the 
original Faculty of Arts. The book is enlivened, withal, by 
many well-chosen illustrations. 

_Everyone interested in the study of methods of education 
will appreciate the force of Dr. Hill’s frequent comparisons 
of American and English ways of teaching, and it will be 
noted that to several of our American innovations he accords 
unstinted praise. Thus he says:—“‘Of her Law School, 
Harvard can be prouder even than of her Graduate School ; 
for, great as are the hopes given by one, scarcely less great 
are the performances of the other. In it is done that which 
in some happier day in our own country will be done, not in 
the Solicitor’s office and in the Barrister’s chambers, but in 
Oxford and Cambridge.” But he remarks, almost at the 
same moment, that “In America, as in England, youths at 
the present day make too long a stay at school, entering 
upon their University life at least a year too late.” For ath- 
letics he has many friendly words, with some good-natured 
chaff thrown in. Thus, in describing a game of base-ball, 
which must have been of -exceptional excellence, since it re- 
sulted in the defeat. of Yale, he is moved to remark :—“ If, 
in the idolatry of bodily strength and bodily skill, our Ameri- 
can cousins are carrying craziness beyond even the point to 
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which we have advanced it, they are but bettering our in- 
structions.” And, again—as illustrating the truth of the dic- 
tum that the faithful member of a crew or team may, per- 
haps, manage to attend most of his lectures or other college 
exercises, but rarely has any mind to give to his studies,— 
he remarks :— 

‘* As I read this passage | called to mind how nearly forty years 
ago one of my tutors at Oxford pointed out to me—not that any 
pointing out was needful—the drowsy state in which a great oars- 
man—the chief glory of our college—always came to lectures. 
Over his Greek and Latin he rested from the real labors of the 
day. He was as sleepy over his book as he was wakeful over his 
oars, His vast muscles seemed to have invaded his brain,” 

But, like many another observer, Dr. Hill has failed to 
notice the real harm done, not only at Harvard, but in every 
other college in the land, by the disposition to “strive for 
triumph more than truth,” which is fostered by undue devo- 
tion to athletic sports and tends to degrade us all. Even as 
Ruskin was disposed to classify the “‘whist player’s unscru- 
pulousness” as a particular form of vice, so may it truly be 
said of the unprincipled acts to be seen on every college 
campus, that they cannot fail to lower in some degree the 
character of all the students, and to debase the tone of 
academic life. It is, indeed, a grievous time for the Repub- 
lic when her best-educated men are trained in schools where 
unscrupulousness in various forms is habitually winked at, or 
even tacitly commended, both by students and teachers. It 
is high time that Athletic Committees and Governing Boards 
should take steps to uphold and enforce incessantly the text, 
“‘ Herein do I exercise myself to have always a conscience 
void of offence toward God and toward men.” 

Dr. Hill finds much to praise in the American treatment 
of “special students.” He says :— 

‘* Harvard, in her eagerness to promote learning, freely receives 
students who for want of means or time cannot go through the 
ordinary four years’ course, but who, nevertheless, wish to pursue 
some particular study. at a university. * * * I hope that the 
day will shortly come when in our English universities, also, we 
shall freely admit in every department the eager learner, however 
great may be his ignorance of certain subjects.” 

He commends, also, the practice so common in all our 
colleges of needy students “ working their way” by bodily 
labor, and he laments the fact that an old English custom 
of similar import has fallen into disuse. In citing several 
instances of this kind, he says :—— 

‘* At Yale I was told of a fund of money which had been placed 
in the hands of one of the professors by a wealthy man as a 
memorial of a son who had died in his undergraduate days. It 
was to be used in the relief of needy but meritorious students, 
The Professor sent for one of the most promising of his men, an 
Irishman and a Roman Catholic, who was, he knew, very poor. 
The young man, when assistance was offered him, nobly replied 
that there were others who stood in greater need than he did, for 
he had regular employment—enough to make the two ends meet. 
He rose every morning at four o'clock, and went to a newspaper 
office where he was engaged in the delivery of the papers. The 
Professor pointed out to him that such work as this lessened his 
strength for his studies, and so at last he induced him to take the 
money. At the end of the University course, he came out the 
first man of his year.” 

Resolution and self-denial such as this necessarily com- 
mand the respect and the admiration of every right-thinking 
man, and the cited instance is happily in no sense an isolated 
one. But there is another side to the system, far less worthy 
of commendation, which in many instances works directly to 


_ pauperize those students who fall into a habit of performing 


menial services that are customarily repaid in scme part by 
“tips” and gratuities. It is not becoming either to the 
gentleman or the scholar to accept thus habitually alms, for 
the touching of pitch defileth, While much must depend, of 
course, on the strength of character of each individual re- 
cipient of tips, the taking of them and the hoping for them 
cannot in the long run conduce to self-respect and high- 
mindedness. The attitude of mind which the craving for 
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such doles begets might speedily drag down a young man to 
the level of a professional mendicant. 

It is remarkable that any foreigner should have touched 
upon so many subjects and have made so few blunders. 
Almost invariably Dr. Hill’s facts are accurately stated, and 
his conclusions are for the most part singularly sound 
and legitimate; but, as a matter of course, he must needs 
make an occasional slip, and assuredly he has dene so in re- 
spect to one point of no little historicimportance. His severe 
strictures on the tone and temper of most educated Ameri- 
cans regarding the question of slavery, at a time before the 
aggressive conduct of the Southern States in respect to the 
Mexican War, the Fugitive Slave Law and the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise had outraged the judicial spirit of the 
land, display a profound lack of appreciation of the real feel- 
ings of the Harvard professors of those days and of the com- 
munity in which they lived. Like the admirable and all- 


pervasive good-nature of a normal American crowd, the. 


“ indifference” which Dr. Hill so strongly condemns was 
really based on an inborn respect for the opinions and the 
statutory rights of other men. It depended ultimately on 
the teachings of the Town Meeting and on a firm faith in 
the justice of the doctrine of “ live and let live,” which was 
inculcated by the debates and the compromises of a demo- 
cratic life in which, in those days, every man actually played 
some part. It would probably be as difficult to bring an 
Englishman of Dr. Hill's training to any clear conception of 
this truth, as it would be to convince a hot-headed reformer 
of to-day that the juridical minds of earlier generations were 
of some importance in the building of a great state. 

A broad smile is clearly permissible when the learned 
Doctor tries to explain by a parenthesis that rubber boots 
are “(goloshes).” There are, in truth, some things, ab- 
solutely familiar in American life, which seem to pass the 
Briton’s comprehension. At last accounts, even the immor- 
tal, all-knowing Rudyard had not yet “caught on’”’ to the 
essential difference between a corn-cob and a rvasting ear. 





*s A Study of Ethical Principles’ 
By James, Seth; Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 

THIS work, by the Professor of Philosophy in Brown Uni- 
versity, is an able and interesting discussion of the principles 
of ethics. It is not, and does not profess to be, a great origi- 
nal treatise; but it treats the subject with clear intelligence 
and shows a wide acquaintance with the best ethical litera- 
ture, ancient and modern. The Style is better than that of 
most ethical works, and the author’s meaning is generally 
unmistakable. Mr. Seth’s view of ethics is truly philosophi- 
cal, and he has not been misled by the scientific cant of the 
age into believing that the subject can be treated by the 
methods of science and the formulas of evolutionism. He 
has evidently studied largely in the German school, his in- 
debtedness to Kant and Hegel being freely acknowledged; 
but he shows, also, a fuller appreciation of the ancient moral. 
ists than some writers do, and expresses the opinion that on 
some points their views are more philosophical than those of 
the moderns—an opinion with which we fully agree. 

After an introduction which shows an accurate conception 
of-the problem and a thorough grasp of the psychological 
basis of ethics, Mr. Seth proceeds to consider, first, the moral 
ideal, then the moral life, both individual and social, and 
finally the metaphysical questions which a comprehensive 
study of morals necessarily raisé8. .In discussing the moral 
ideal he passes in review the two leading theories of ethics— 
hedonism, which bases the standard of good conduct on its 
relation to pleasure ; and what he calls rigorism, which finds 
the moral criterion in the judgments of reason alone, without 
reference to feeling. Both these theories he rejects, and 
adopts instead the doctrine of the Hegelian school, which 
finds the end and aim of the moral life in self-realization. 
Yet, when he comes to deal with the subject of social life, he 
is obliged.to admit that one’s own self is no more important 
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than any other, but that.it is the duty of every man to help 
toward the self-realization of his fellows; which is tanta- 
mount to saying that the end is not self-realization at all, but 
the universal welfare. The chapters on the moral life con- 
tain many remarks and suggestions which can hardly fail to 
be useful to the young men and women for whom the book 
is obviously designed. 

In discussing the metaphysical implications of morality, 
the author follows in the main the lead of Kant, though he is 
free from the skeptical tendency which is often manifest in 
the Kénigsberg thinker. Our sense of responsibility is re- 
garded as proving that we are not mere products of nature 
without free will, and a future existence is deemed necessary, 
not in order that virtue may be rewarded, but in order that 
the moral law may have an adequate fulfilment, which in 
this brief earthly life it cannot have. So also on the theistic 
question, the position is taken that “a moral universe, an 


absolute moral Being, is the indispensable environment of the 


ethical life, without which it cannot attain its perfect growth.” 
Though we do not agree with all the author’s views, we 
hope his book will be are used by American students of 
philosophy. 





lr. Gladstone’s Translation of Horace 
The Odes of Horace, Translated into Enghsh, By W. E. Gladstone, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Mr. GLADSTONE believes that the necessity of compres- 
Sion has received too little attention from English translators 
of Horace. In his opinion, the translator “should largely 
abridge the syllabic length of the Latin text,” and should 
‘carry compression to the farthest practicable point.” It is 
not surprising that, hampered by these notions, Mr, Glad- 
stone has given us a translation that in grace and flexibility 
too often resembles the proverbial “hog in armor.” One 
may admire and enjoy a piece of translated verse without 
understanding a word of any language except one’s own; 
but the unlearned reader may be pardoned if he fails to per- 
ceive the beauty or even the meaning of some of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s crabbed and crooked stanzas. Nor is the uncouth- 
ness of the rendering its only fault. In his new-born zeal for 
brevity, Mr. Gladstone has armed himself with a blue pencil 
and has cut and slashed the original text unmercifully. 
With rare exceptions, this is not done in the interest of de- 
cency, but simply for the translator's greater convenience in 
stringing his rhymes. Now, compression is one thing, cur- 
tailment is another, and curtailment of Horace, great Phoe- 
bus! is a deed that cries for vengeance. The truth is, that 
the nature of the English tongue will seldom allow the trans- 
lator to render an ode of Horace in language as concise and 
expressive as that of the text, especially when the translation 
is made in rhyme. Milton’s rendering of the Ode to Pyrrha, 
which Mr. Gladstone cites as an example of good English 
translation, is written in unrhymed verse, and is marred by 
unnatural involutions, Mr. Gladstone’s own version of the 
ode in question is unusually spirited and faithful, It is sel- 
dom, however, that one finds an ode which is adequately 
rendered throughout ; indeed, with Mr. Gladstone’s fallacious 
ideas, failure was inevitable. 

Our censure of his method is not weakened by the admis- 
sion, which we freely make, that the majority of English 
translators have diluted the text of Horace most uncon- 


scionably. A lover of the old poet should need no reminder - 


to choose the golden mean. As a specimen of the more suc- 
cessful of Mr. Gladstone’s renderings, we present the follow- 


» ing, “ To the Ship of State”: — 


‘*O Ship! new billows sweep thee out 
Seaward. ‘What wilt thou ? hold the port, be stout! 
Seest not ? thy mast 
How rent by stiff southwestern blast, 
‘* Thy side, of rowers how forlorn ? 
Thine hull, with groaning yards, with rigging torn, 
Can ill sustain 
The fierce, and ever fiercer main ; 
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‘* Thy gods, no more than sails entire, 
From whom yet once thy need might aid require. 
O Pontic pine, 
The first of woodland stocks is thine; 


‘* Yet race and name are but as dust. 
Not painted sterns give storm-tost seamen trust; 
Unless thou dare 
To be the sport of storms, beware! 


‘* Of old at best a weary weight, 
A yearning care and constant strain of late, 
O shun the seas 
That gird those glittering Cyclades!” 

It will be seen that even this is far from perfect ; the last 
stanza is hardly coherent or intelligible. We prefer Calver- 
ley’'s version. In making “‘ a winsome smile” betray the hidden 
coquette of the Ode to Thaliarchus, Mr. Gladstone seems to 
forget that ‘‘at night all cats are gray.” 





‘¢ The English Novel” 
A Short Sketch of its. History from the Earliest Times to the Appearance 
of Waverley. By Walter Raleigh. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Tue story of the English novel is a long and interesting 
one, and resembles the development of prose out of poetry. 
For generation upon generation the English mind fed on 
the poetical romances of Tyre, Troy, Charlemagne, Alex- 
ander and Brutus, or upon the spirited ballad food garnered 
up in the earlier poetic miscellanies, as Hellas lived on 
Homer and the Epigonoi, as Spain fed for centuries on the 
nourishing legends of the Cid, as France and Iceland drank 
at the poetic fountains of the Roland Song and the Eddas, 
Then Boccaccio appeared in Italy and combined prose and 
verse in his extraordinary “Decameron,” inventing a new form 
—the prose nove//a—and scattering seed from which Chau- 
cer and Gower and, later, the Elizabethans in their translations 
from the Italian, grew the wonderful.crop of poems, stories, 
romances and, at last, novels, characteristic of Tudor and 
early Stuart times. In England Caxton, Malory, Lyly, Sir 
Philip Sidney and Nash distinguished the age of Elizabeth 
by printing, translating, imitating or composing original 
works of the imagination; and these started the Congreves 
and Mrs. Behns of the seventeenth century in their develop- 
ment of the so-called “heroic” romance, which was almost 
as laughable as the romances demolished by Cervantes in 
his immortal s#tire. Then followed the busybodies who 
wrote autobiographies, diaries, letters, parodies, the Zaélers, 
Spectators and realists like Defoe, clearing up the ground 
for literal fact, and paving the way for “realism” of every 
kind, Bunyan and Swift hewed out an admirable style in 
which to clothe the nakedness of this new realism, the one 
burning with mystical yet poetical eloquence, the other icy 
with irony and cynicism. It was not long before Richardson 
and Fielding, each incomparable in his way, appeared as 
champions of sentimentalism and of minute character- 
sketching, followed by Smollett, Moore, Sterne, Mackenzie, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Brooke and Mrs. Sheridan. 

From these to the “ Renaissance of Wonder,” the school of 
supernaturalism as found in Horace Walpole’s “Castle of 
Otranto,” Mrs. Radcliffe’s and Monk Lewis’s picturesque 
horrors, was not many steps; indeed, it is a singular fact that 
the minute, photographic realism of Defoe and Fielding and 
Smollett existed almost contemporaneously with these un- 
realities and phantom romances, just as health and disease 
are often found side by side in the same household, Rous- 
Seaus sentimentality affected the English school, just as 
Goldsmith and Sterne profoundly influenced Goethe, Richter 
and Heine,'and gushed over in many an English “ Sorrows 
of Werther.” The weather cleared toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, and the beginning of the nineteenth is 
spanned by that beautiful arch of multiple colors—Sir 


' Walter Scott,—whose fabulous wealth of incident and remin- 


iscence crowns him as truly lord of all this world of fiction. 
Miss Austen, Miss Edgeworth and Fanny Burney showed 
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almost at the same time what women could do, even in 
inauspicious circumstances, for the domestic novel, the satire 
on society, fashionable life in fiction, and delicate character 
delineation. All these and many other interesting lines of 
investigation Mr. Raleigh brings out in his painstaking 
historical tracing of the development of the novel in England, 
and his little volume would form a most instructive com- 
panion volume to a well-ordered course of novel reading, 
chronologically treated, in English, One cannot always 
agree with his judgments, as when he declares the great 
“Chanson de Roland ” monotonous in metre, theme and 
phrase, or in the sneer which he stops to hurl at the exquisite 
though sometimes finical novels of Henry James; but his 
discussions are usually sane and sober, and display a wide 
and accurate reading, well worth reproducing in an American 
edition. In stopping at “ Waverley,” he leaves out, of course, 
the lion’s share of the novel-writing of this century; but it 
was not his purpose to take up this immensely wide subject. 
He traces the stream simply from its fountain head to where 
it debouches into this limitless sea. 





Fiction 


‘¢ THE UNTEMPERED WIND,” by Joanna E. Woods, has some 
faults, but, notwithstanding these, -the story leaves a vivid impres- 
sion, for it is written with conviction and righteous indignation 
strong enough to carry the reader with them, The author omits to 
tell us where Jamestown is situated, and therein, we think, has made 
a mistake. The inference is plain, but we do not care to conjecture 
where she has refrained from explicit statement. It is the story 
of a girl who has sinned, and against whom turns the whole vil- 
lage—men and women,—all the churc hmembers in good standing, 
with religion on their. lips and heathenish cruelty in their hearts. 
Unconscious hypocrisy is the tenor of the lives of these people, 
who slander and envy each other, but keep closely to the prayer- 
book; they are only united when engaged in making unbearable 
the life of the poor woman who stands defenceless and weak, tied 
to the place by poverty and an aged relative, and who bears their 
blows with a despairing feeling of her own moral unworthiness, 
but strengthened for her daily ordeal by love for her child, There 
is but one manly man in the story, the others matching the women 
in snivelling Pharisaism and vindictiveness. Wherever Jamestown 
is, we know not; but we believe that such infinite riches of wick- 
edness in so small a space can be found nowhere else in this 
world. The story seems almost a record of an episode that ‘the 
author has witnessed in real life, however, and if that impression 
be correct, we rejoice at the signs of decay that begin to show 
themselves in nearly every Jamestown family, It is a story'that is 
well worth reading. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons.) 


‘‘A DRAMA IN DUTCH," by Z. Z., deals with a colony of Hol- 
landers in London—humble but prosperous folk, mostly engaged 
in the provision trade, The prifcipal character actor is well drawn, 
and the story is, on the whole, interesting, although the customs 
of the Dutch lower middle classes are painted in rather too crude 
colors by the author, who is evidently an Englishman of Dutch 
descent. One of his most characteristic touches is the providing 
of two of the Hollanders in this small circle with distant relatives 
who had won prizes in the Dutch state lottery, for, as he justly 
says, ‘‘in nearly.every poor Dutch family there is a similar tradition 
about some ancestor, more or less remote, faithfully handed down 
from generation to generation.” Mrs. de Griendt’s boundless 
hospitality, taking the shape of huge portions of good things to 
eat, and of plenty to drink, is also typically Dutch. (Macmillan & 
Co.)———A NEW YORK newspaper man on a vacation.in the Can- 
adian woods is the hero of Robert Barr's ‘‘In the Midst of 
Alarms,” which is a very amusing story, even though the reporter is 
at times a little too ‘* breezy.” and ‘‘ genial”’ to please us entirely. 
The alarms are caused by the Fenian raid into Canada, the appear- 
ance on the scene of Gen, O'Neill and his men changing the story 
into a burlesque. (Frederick A. Stokes Co,)——‘‘ STORIES 
FROM THE DIARY OF A DOCTOR” is a sensational and strangely 
mingled record of fancies and facts concerning the mysteries of 
hypnotism, poison, illusions and strange diseases, magnified and 
set down by Mrs, L. T. Meade and Clifford Halifax, M. D: 
Rosa NOUCHETTE CAREY has employed once more the old, well- 
tried types and characters in ‘‘ The Old Old Story,”” (J, B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) iy? 
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THE sPiRIT of Byron floats over the scenes of Mrs, Edmonds’s 
«* Amygdala: a Tale of the Greek Revolution.’”’ A young Eng- 
lishman has followed the great poet’s inspiring example, and de- 
voted his life and his fortune to the Hellenist cause. Disguised as 
a shepherd he reaches the home of a patriotic priest, with whose 
daughter he falls inlove, But this romance ends far differently from 
the conventional fin/s expected by the reader. There are some well- 
written descriptions of scenery in the story which cannot be said to 
be remarkable in any way. (London: George Bell & Sons,)—— 
A PAPER-COVERED edition of William Tirebuck’s ‘‘ Sweetheart 
Gwen” can be recommended to all that have failed thus far to 
read this excellent story of Welsh life. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
——SCOTLAND is the scene, of course, of Mrs, Amelia E. Barr's 
** The Flower of Gala Water,” which is a mildly interesting and 
perfectly harmless love-story, the flower being a Scotch lassie with 
a fortune, a disagreeable and somewhat dishonest stepfather, a 
sweet and energetic mother, and two lovers—an Englishman and 
a Scotchman. The course of love never does run smooth in a 
love-story—if it did, there would be no story to tell, and so the 
flower and her English knight pass through all the unhappiness 
that was necessary to complete a book of fair size. Mrs. Barr is 
thoroughly conversant with all pertaining to her craft, and the 
story is perfectly adapted in tenor and treatment to the pages of 
the periodical in which it originally appeared. It is essentially a 
story for young girls. (Robert Bonner’s Sons.) 





New Books and New Editions 

‘*S1X MONTHS IN THESANDWICH ISLANDS ” was first issued in 
«875 and has passed through five editions in England. The first 
American edition, reprinted from the latest English issue, now 
com:s to us,. Despite its limitations and drawbacks, this is, on 
the whole, the most readable book on Hawaii, Miss Bird has 
since become Mrs, Bishop, and made herself world-famous as an 
adventurous traveler in regions both remote and dangerous, 
She says some things, which the long resident, critical student, or 
level-headed man, who looks at all sides of a question, does not 
accept as facts, The reviewer, having been over some of her 
ground, and having lived on it a good deal longer than she, is 
obliged to discount the apparent face value of some of her observ- 
ations, Nevertheless, her style and diction have a charm that the 
mere statistician or ever-accurate narrator does not possess, One 
must not read this book on the Sandwich Islands with the idea of 
having the story up to date, for it was written twenty years ago. 
She traveled from New Zealand in the paddle-wheel steamer Ne- 
vada, and describes in lively style the almost miraculous escape of 
the old tub from acyclone. Detained in Honolulu for a while, her 
residence in the little kingdem extended to months. She made a trip 
to the largest island, and, while traveling through Hawaii proper, was 
the guest of the natives and the few Americans or Europeans then 
resident there. Many of her surprises were those likely to occur 
to an Englishwoman, and some things that seemed very wonder- 
ful to her are commonplace to an American. Nevertheless, with 
wonderful vividness, and in simple, straightforward style, she de- 
scribes the sights, sounds and odors of those features of the Ocean 
Republic that are not likely to be changed by revolution or prog- 
ress. Few writers know how to describe the varied phases of 
mature better than Mrs. Bishop. Conversion to Christianity has not 
spoiled many of the native traits, or abolished their charming cus- 
toms, though it has mightily improved their physical existence and 
elevated their conceptions and morals. The handsomely printed 
book is well illustrated, and, despite its defects, will remain for a 
generation yet the delight of the reader.and the intending traveler. 
A work like this, which deserves reprinting after twenty years, 
deserves also an index, but lacks. one. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





** MARRIAGE AND Divorce,” by Henry C. Whitney, is, in the 
main, a treatise on the laws relating to marriage and to the disso- 
‘lution of the marriage tie, with special attention to the causes of 
divorce, and some discussioti of the ethical and social questions 
‘which the subject involves. Having had an extensive practice in 
divorce cases, the author is well fitted to deal with the legal as- 
‘pects of the subject; and he has here given us an epitome of the 
‘marriage and divorce laws that prevail in the various States of the 
‘Union, with frequent references to those of foreign countries and 
‘of ancient times. On the ethical side his views are what the 
‘Stricter moralists will be likely to regard as lax. He holds. that 
~“* divorce is an institution of the nineteenth century, as well-defined 
rand as firmly intrenched in society as that of marriage,” and that 
‘«*the great increase of applications for divorce has an adequate 
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cause in the changed social and economic conditions of life.” He 
goes so far, even, as to say that, ‘‘as the conditions of society ip 
the olden time were favorable to the growth and development of 
love, the conditions of social life now and inthe recent days are 
imimical to its existence '"—a statement which, if true, indicates 2 
deplorable state of affairs. He speaks out with great plainness, 
both on the moral and on the legal aspects of his subject; but we 
have no space here, even if we had the desire, to discuss the many 
questions it presents. We may remark, however, that in our 
opinion this question of divorce cannot be settled, nor even under. 
stood, without a study of the whole subject of family life, especi- 
ally in relation to.the children; for, after all, it is mainly for the 
children’s sake that the family exists. Readers who wish to know 
something of the laws of marriage and divorce and of the judicial 
proceedings relating to them, will find Mr. Whitney's book to their 
purpose; but those who would understand the moral and social 
questions involved will have to look elsewhere for a guide. (Phila 
delphia: John E. Potter & Co.) 








JOHN BRADSHAW, the author of ‘‘Sir Thomas Munro,” one 
of the last volumes in the ‘‘ Rulers of India” series, unfortunately 
died before his work issued from the press. His book differs in 
many respects from those of his predecessors. The other bio 
graphies of this series were based more on hitherto unemployed 
material, and, like Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s ‘‘ Aurangzib,’’ were 
in a more connected narrative form, with fewer excerpts from the 
sources intertwined in the body of the book. Our author has 
based his work on Mr, Gleig’s ponderous life of Sir Thomas 
Munro, and on the edition of his letters taken from that work 
and published separately. He has copiously cut out passages from 
these letters, and has allowed the extracts to speak for them- 
selves. The book is thus, as it were, an artificially constructed 
autobiography. As Sir Thomas Munro was especially gifted with 
the art which newspapers have made useless—the art of letter 
writing,—this fact in no manner detracts from the interest of the 
volume, As previously stated in these pages, if is not likely that 
this series will meet with a hearty reception in America. India is 
too distant; our ideas as to its manners, customs, its very size, 
nay, even the looks and dress of the natives, are too vague and 
hazy for a wide-spread interest in the lives of India’srulers. Rud 
yard Kipling’s stories have undoubtedly made India nearer and more 
familiar, but not enough so to ensure great interest in East Indian 
history. Some writer will have to make our vague notions on 
fundamental questions more accurate, before such an interest 
can be an intelligent one. (Macmillan & Co.) 

IT IS REFRESHING to come upon such a recipe for the preserva 
tion of one’s religious faith as that given by E. .V. A., the author 
of ‘‘ In Maiden Meditation.” She says:—‘‘ Students so ofien be 
come skeptical from so much investigation, that I have always ab- 
stained from the reading of any books that would weaken the 
faith I have.”” This statement, as a sample of E. V. A.’s medita 
tions ‘‘ After Church,” furnishes the reader with a standard by 
which he may correctly gage the breadth of view presented in the 
other essays, ‘‘ After the Ball,” ‘* After Dinner,” ‘* After a Wed 
ding,”’ ‘‘ After One Summer.” There is a freshness in the 
author’s manner, however, which often compensates for the com- 
monplace nature of her remarks. It is the freshness of the maiden 
who, in spite of her ‘‘ dinings and dances,” has the world and its 
ways all before her. E. V. A. may be justified for her intentional 
omission of the ‘‘ pestiferous quotation mark” in many places, but 
her taste in quoting nearly four pages from Maupassant without 
proper credit is, to say the least, questionable. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co.) 

AS THERE WERE brave men before Agamemnon, so were there 
beautiful women who died ere Helen was born; but not even the 
crustiest of misogynists will deny that beauty is as radiant in @ 
creation by Félix or Duvet as it was robed in the simpler grandeur | 
of a peplus. But the ‘‘dangerous gift,” enhance it as you will 
has never been made more attractive to men by the arts which 
Annie Wolf preaches in her ‘‘ Truth about Beauty.” They afe 
not the innocent allurements of the mantua-maker she advertises, 
Far from it. Cosmetics, milk baths, bran water, the rule that 
woman should never wash her face, are all here set forth in turgid 
sesquepedalian periods, to the abhorrent disgust of at least one maf 
to whom it has fallen to read this book. We believe such a volume 
dangerous in the extreme, for it will doubtless come into the hands 
of many a girl on the marches of womanhood, in that thoughtless | 
period of morbid self-examination, to promote concealment, stei 
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and extravagance in ignorant attempts to pervert development of 
nature. Shame leads such a maiden to smuggle into her father’s 
house her store of lotions, to be applied in trembling secrecy under 
the guidance of such manuals as these. A moral degeneration is 
thereby inevitable, and we consider it plainly our duty to denounce 
the maker of such volumes in bold terms. The manner of it is, more- 
over, ridiculous, ‘‘ Love is the tuning-fork of the cosmos,”’ says 
this priestess, conscious of her eloquence. But we are quite sure 
that the music of the spheres was never lilted in honor of an un- 
washed face, (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 





RUSKIN ANTHOLOGIES have become almost a ‘‘ feature’’ during 
the last decade. Beautiful writing like his will not lie low, any 
more than bluebells in their first bloom, or summer perfume in its 
float heavenward. Full as Ruskin is of quips and pranks and 
crankinesses nameless and unnamable, there is something in him 
that clings close to the popular heart—truth, beauty, moral fire, 
great imagination—the eloquence that overflows. He may write 
ingenious rubbish like ‘‘ The Queen of the Air,” but that rubbish, 
if picked over, is found full of jewels. Political economists laugh 
at his St. George’s Guild, not knowing that Ruskin’s guz/d is 
rooted etymologically in go/d, and such gold as is found only in 
the deepest and truest soul. The ‘* Fors Clavigera”’ has afforded 
laughter for gods and men, and yet it is full of streaks of exquisite 
poetry, blood-streaked ‘‘ with a veined humanity.” ‘Sesame and 
Lilies ” is Ruskin’s creed for young girls, as full of eccentricities 
as the spots and stains on an /ris Kempferi, and as beautifully 
colored. The moral energy of the man pulsates like a dynamo 
through évery line that he has written and sends thrills, often ec- 
stasies, through the soul that sips, and along with these, violent 
revulsions, acute antipathies. Mrs. L. G. Hufford, in her ‘‘Essays 
and Letters Selected from the Writings of John Ruskin,” intro- 
duces, interprets and annotates the great, whimsical prose-poet 
anew, or, at least, attempts to do so, for Ruskin is of those Ariel- 
like creatures that will zo¢ be caught, interpreted, or annotated, in 
any systematic way known to logicians. The book, however, is 
the outgrowth of honest and intelligent study. Catching Proteus 
in a net is like scooping up the phosphorescent sea—all the millions 
of lustrous molecules slip through your meshes! (Ginn & Co.) 





DAVID MACRITCHIE has gathered from the judicial records of 
Scotland and other sources much curious and interesting informa- 
tion concerning ‘* Scottish Gypsies undet the Stewarts.’’ The 
anecdotes of prominent members of this peculiar race form an 
interesting portion of. the author’s narrative. His reiation of the 
life and adventures of Capt. William Baillie, who ‘‘ was considered, 
in his time, the best swordsman in all Scotland” reads like a ro- 
mance, while his account of the severity with which the vagrant 
fortune-tellers were pursued, imprisoned and hanged for misde- 
meanors and crimes during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
rivals Scott's descriptions of the performances of Trois Echelles 
and Petit André. The volume is the work of a specialist, and as 
such is a valuable contribution to Gypsy lore. (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas.) _—THE ‘‘ GENERAL CATALOGUE of Bowdoin College 
and the Medical School of Maine, 1794-1894,” has been brought 
out ina handsome volume, worthy of the centennial year which 
it commemorates. An historical sketch of the College, filling more 
than a hundred pages, is prefixed to the catalogue proper, and a 
number of well-executed illustrations have been added, showing the 
new Walker Art Building, the Chapel, the Searles Science Buiki- 
ing, with the College as it was in 1822 and as it is at present. The 
dollar charged for the book is apparently meant merely to cover 
the cost of publication, being much less than might be expected for 
a work of such typographical and artistic excellence. (Published 
by the College, Brunswick, Me.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


Shakespeare and Tobacco.—A friend sends me the following 
from a newspaper, but does not tell me who wrote it :— 


‘*The world’s masterpieces of -architecture, the European 
Gothic cathedrals of the middle ages, and its masterpieces of lit- 
erature, the Gothic dramas of Shakespeare, were created men 
who never saw or heard of a oP of coffee or a pipe of tobacco. 
And somehow one can hardly help thinking that all are the cleaner 
and greater productions for this fact. Some of us are glad that 

_the mortar of St. Mark's and Solomon’s Temple was not mixed 
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with tubacco juice, and that the writer of ‘Hamlet’ did not have 
his eyes watering from cigar smoke as he wrote,” 
If anybody likes to think that Shakespeare did not use tobacco, he 
is pretty safe in holding that opinion; but that he ‘* never saw or 
heard of” the weed is impossible. As early as 1573, when he 
was nine years old, Harrison, in his ‘‘ Chronologie,"”’ speaks of it 
as ‘‘greatly taken up and used in England”; and we find refer- 
ences to it in Bacon, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Mar- 
lowe and other writers of the time. Its use had become so gen- 
eral in 1614, two years before Shakespeare cied, that Barnaby 
Rich says that no less than 7,000 houses in London lived by the 
trade in tobacco; and he estimates the aggregate of the annual 
sales at 400,000/,, ‘‘all spent in smoke," as he expresses it. As 
Shakespeare does not mention tobacco, we may infer that he did 
not take to it. Judge Hosmer, a Baconian on the Pacific slope, 
does, indeed, see a reference to tobacco in the 76th Sonnet, where 
the poet says :— 
‘« Why write I still all one, ever the same, 
And keep invention in a noted wed, 
That every word doth a/most tell my name,’ etc. 

The weed is tobacco, the name of which, containing the letters 
baco, almost tells that Bacon wrote the Sonnets! 

As to coffee, it is doubtful whether Shakespeare knew of it; 
though Mr, Aldis Wright thinks that Caliban (‘‘ Tempest,”’ i. 2. 
334) refers to it in his mention of ‘* water with berries in’t.”’ 





Warner's ‘‘ English History in Shakespeare's Plays."’—I\n 
The Critic of July 29, 1893, I noticed at considerable length two 
articles on ‘‘ Henry VIII.”’ and ** The Story of the Reformation in 
the Play,” by the Rev. Beverley E. Warner, These articles had 
their origin in a course of lectures on the study of history as illus- 
trated in the plays of Shakespeare; and the lectures form the basis 
of this volume, just published by the Longmans, An exact title, 
as the author says in his introduction, might be ‘t The Decline and 
Fall of the House of Plantagenet, with a prologue on King gore 
and an epilogue on Henry VIII.” He adds:—‘‘ The body of the 
series deals with the house of Plantagenet from Richard II. to 
Richard III. It is a family struggle for the English throne, varied 
by dreams and actualities of foreign conquest, The ‘seven phials 
of the sacred blood’ of Edward III. are nearly all drained in the 
internecine contest. The bloody flux is stayed only by a political 
marriage, the Earl of Richmond with Elizabeth of York, which 
seats a Tudor where Plantagenets had reigned for generations.” 
The play of ‘‘King John” isa natural prologue to this story as 
giving us ‘‘a glimpse at the conditions which had in them the 
germ not only of division, but of reunion,” John’s reign showed 
the futility of attempting to hold transmarine heritages or con- 
quests—a lesson the Plantagenets would not learn; and trials and 
humiliations were the consequence, as described in the plays. 
‘Henry VIII.” shows the ‘ transformed England"’ suggested in 
the baptism of Elizabeth: it is ‘‘the story of the Reformation.” 
The book will interest all teachers and students of Shakespeare 
and English history. : 





‘* Your haste-post-haste appearance," in ‘' Othello,” 2. 2. 37+ 
—Mr. C. W. Ernst of Boston sends me the following inte resting 
note on this passage:—'‘‘In this case, fost means the same as 
messenger. The English court had regular messengers in Shake- 
speare’s day; they were called posts because they travelled in re- 
lays. To speed them it was not unusual to place upon the letters 
such phrases as ‘ Post, Haste,’ or ‘ Haste, Post, Haste.’ We say 
as much to our messengers. The posts of Shakespeare’s day 
served the crown only, not the general public. The ordinary gov- 
ernment business was carried by ‘ordinary posts,’ who made regu- 
lar trips at stated periods. All business for the highest officers of 
the crown went by express posts. Every letter bore the sender's 
name, and when the sender was a person of mark, the endorsement 
‘Haste, Post, Haste’ meant a good deal. On June 25, 1§99, the 
commander at Plymouth had occasion:to report the approach of a 
hostile fleet. He sent an express post to the Queen's Council, and 
the letter bore the legend:—‘ For Her Majesty's Special Use, 
Haste, Post, haste for life. Haste, haste, Post, haste for life.’ 
The letter is in the Public Record Office, London, and shows at 
every stage the exact time when the post arrived and left, . Eng- 
land had no Post-Office Department for the general public until 
the time of Charles II, But in Shakespeare’s day the public used 
the court posts very much as some of us use the official frank, that 
is, without the warrant of law. For post-Shakespeare illustrations, 
see H. Joyce, ‘History of the [English] Post-Office,’ p. 20.” 
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Stevensoniana 


MR. ANDREW LANG has promised to write an article on Stey- 
enson for the coming number of Zhe North American Review, 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, in a very touching letter published in 
The Pall Mall Gazette, says what we should have expected to 
hear, that Mr. Stevenson had no wish for a long life. In letters 
received from him recently, he seemed to view with surprise and 
without pleasure the increasing tale of his years. } 

Mr. J. M. Barrie contributes a long poem on Robert Louis 
Stevenson to the January Sookman, prose tributes appear from 
Mr. S. R. Crockett and Ian Maclaren, and there is an account of 
the first meeting between Robert Louis Stevenson and George 
Meredith, by an eye-witness. All these Stevensoniana are copy- 
righted and will appear in McC/ure’s Magazine for February. 

The book-lover who collected first editions of Stevenson at 
the time of their publication was a wise man. Published in one- 
volume editions and sold at ordinary prices, the twenty-seven 
volumes, bound in crushed levant, are worth $400 to-day, and 
scarce at that. A copy of the first edition of ‘‘Travels with a Donkey” 
was sold in this city a day or two ago for $30. One of the scarcest of 
Stevenson books is not a book at all, but a pamphlet of ten or a 
dozen pages—the Father Damien letter, privately printed in Syd- 
ney, and distributed among the author's friends. An American 
collector bought one of these pamphlets in London, a few weeks 
ago, and is congratulating himself that he paid only $50 for it. 
The letter was afterwards printed in 7he National Observer, when 
Mr, Henley was the editor of that journal. 





R. L. Stevenson. From an etching by William Strang, R,P.E. 
Reproduced from 7he Pacl Mali Budget 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC ;— ; 

While reading the tales of James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
I was impressed with the idea that in ‘‘ Confessions of a Fanatic” 
Robert Louis Stevenson had found the conception of ‘* Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.” I advance this theory with the hope that others 
will read this tale and agree with me. 

WINCHESTER, TENN., 8 Jan:, 1895. MARY H. MARKS, 

MR. ALEXANDER’S PORTRAIT OF STEVENSON 

Eight years ago, the New York correspondent of the Phila 
delphia Press wrote the following lines about Mr. Alexander’s por- 
trait re the great writer. They appeared in that paper on Feb. 
21, 1887 :— 

‘*J. W. Alexander, the painter, and Charles de Kay, the art 
editor of the 7¢mes, were in Ireland together last summer. The 
former went abroad on a commission from 7he Century, and the 
latter partly on his own account as a student of Irish politics and 
the Irish language and partly as a roving correspondent. When 
they parted, Mr. de Kay went to France to see and practice in the 
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fencing-schoo!s there, and Mr, Alexander to England, where he 
was to paint some portraits of the younger literary men. They 
have both been tack for some time now, and the painter has 
brought with him a number of life-sized heads in black and white, 
the most interesting of which is a likeness of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. When Mr. Alexander made the studies for this portrait he 
was a guest of Mr. Stevenson at Skerryvore, Bournemouth—an 
address familiar to the readers of the romancer’s latest books, 
* * * He found him in bed, and the picture he has made of 
him startles one by the impression of weakness and emaciation it 
conveys. The pallor, the cadaverousness, suggests a portrait 
painted, not from the life, but from the death. And the account 
Mr. Alexander gives of his friend’s condition is equally distressing. 


STEVENSON AS AN ESSAYIST 
{Justin Huntly M’Carthy, in 7he 7rtbunc.)] 

* * ¥* All the writers whose writings have so far seen have, 
in sighing for the loss of Stevenson, sighed for the loss 
of a great novelist. That is to my mind but a trifle in 
the loss, Stevenson was a novelist, indeed, a wizard of romance; 
Stevenson was a poet, and a poet who has touched as no other 
poet has ever touched the core of childhood’s sensibility. But 
for me the star of his genius shines in another heaven and 
lights to another haven. In all honesty I think that Stevenson’s 
stories, that Stevenson’s verses, are the least part of his gifts. All 
the words I have seen printed since his death agree in bewailing 
the novelist ; some few add a regret for the writer of lovely rhymes. 
But the real Stevenson, the true Stevenson, the Stevenson whose 
name has the noblest right to endure in English literature, is the 
Stevenson of the exquisite, the incomparable essays, the author of 
‘‘ Virginibus Puerisque,” of ‘‘ Memories and Portraits’’ and of 
‘* Across the Plains.”” I would, for my own part, rather lose every 
character that Stevenson created, from Attwater yesterday to John 
Silver the day before yesterday, and every rhyme of all the rhymes 
that make ‘‘ A Child's Garden of Verses ”’ a delight, than lose those 
three sheaves of essays with all their treasure of humor and tender- 
ness, of courage and wit, with all the genius of their inspiration, 
with all the perfection of their prose. 

Not since Lamb, ‘‘the frolic and the gentle,” left his lonely 
hearth has English literature been enriched by such rare qualities 
of imagination expressed in so rare and choice a form. There are 
pages upon pages of Stevenson's essays which must be recognized 
as triumphs of English prose, as proofs of the flexibility, the fine 
precision, the felicity, the admirable aptness and informing beauty, 
that the English speech can wear under the influence of a master. 
I can imagine no better example of what our English language is 
capable than certain of Stevenson's essays. There is no precious- 
ness in their beauty, no air of artifice in their choiceness and 
pertinence. He was in no sense a seeker after ‘‘insperata et 
inopinata verba,”’ there was no decadence in the r:chness of his fancy, 
there was no sign of labor in the simplicity of the speech in which he 
gave his fancy tongue. His prose has the rare quality of seeming 
inevitable; the words he uses seem always the right words, the 
only acceptable words for the place, for the phrase, for the de- 
scription of a picture, for the revelation of an emotion, for the 
adornment of an image. And it is this rare quality which has 
already given to his prose a classic value and a classic charm. 

But there is another standard by which Stevenson's essays must 
be judged and applauded. A man might very well form for him- 
self a creed of courage, of composure, of serene acceptance of life 
ftom their pages. Admirable as works of art, they are no less 
admirable as homilies. A brave spirit breathes through all of them, 
a warm enthusiasm animates them; there is a generosity of tem- 
per in their appreciation of the world, a tonic fortitude in their 
recognition of the inevitable which makes them a possession for- 
ever. There could be no better medicine for the anemia of a 
waning age than their gallant bearing, their always noble melan- 
choly, their tenderness and fortitude and truth. I am at a loss 
which to love most, the excellence of their teaching or the excel- 
lence of their art. But I am quite sure that they are Stevenson's 
finest work, the crown of his genius, the monument of his life. 


WITH STEVENSON IN SAMOA 
[From 7he Westminster Budget] 

‘*It has been a source of interest and amusement to me in this 
island home to read from time to time my obituary notices. The 
news travels so far before it can be contradicted, that it often be- 
comes exciting. However, the climate is so admirable that, in- 
stead of furnishing the journals with interesting matter for para- 
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graphs, | am likely to supply my editors with copy for a considera- 


ble time tocome.”’ So said Robert Louis Stevenson to me not so 
very long ago, as we sat chatting on the verandah of Vailima. 
The name Vailima was suggested to my host by the streams 
which run down from the mountains, and, though the word means 
* five waters,” in reality there are only four—still, no other num- 
ber would sound so euphonious, so five it had to be! After living 
in this island home in the heart of the mountain forest, it was easy 
to understand the glamour that enshrouded everything to the vivid 
imagination and poetic mind of our brilliant countryman. The 
complete solitude from civilization and the isolation from. conven- 
tion of the outside world suited his temperament; and lent wings 
to his romantic fancy. 

When he had’ finished a book he would sometimes rest from his 
writing for a short time. Then a new romance would begin to 
piece itself together in his mind till it took tangible shape, and 
then by five in the morning his lamp would be lit, and his pen fly- 
ing over the paper while he lay propped up by pillows on a narrow 
bed in a small room which looked out on the mountains. He 
would continue without intermission sometimes till twelve o'clock, 
but generally he would stop at eleven for tiffin, and rarely returned 
to his writing again during the day, but next morning he would be 
at it again by five. Sometimes he dictated, and then he would 
walk about, dictating with great rapidity, and seldom having to 
correct anything afterwards. 

The library was a delightful room opening off the upper veran- 

dah—the walls lined with books and piles of them lying every- 
where about the floor, arms and pictures hung where they could 
find space between the rows of volumes, and a wonderful collec- 
tion of old newspapers—especially those containing accounts of 
trials or any extraordinary law cases being treasured by their 
owner. From the-sliding glass doors that opened on to the veran- 
dah one of the most exquisite views to be seen in the. tropics lay 
stretching away to the north, First the smooth lawn, throwing 
into strong contrast the tropical luxuriance of ‘the surrounding 
forest; then, over the tops of feathery-branched cocoa palms, 
dark-leaved bread-fruits, and pink-blossomed fua-fua trees, hung 
with orchids, and lashed together by lianas and parasitical plants 
of many kinds; then, away beyond, the Pacific, blue as a sapphire, 
sparkling beneath the tropic sun and merging into turquoise where 
sky and ocean meet. 
_ ‘But I can’t write in that library,”’ explained my host. ‘* It’s 
all so unsuitable for a literary man—puts every idea out of my 
head. Sometimes I go in to look up something, but I generally 
seize the book and rush off with it to my den. This,” he con- 
tinued, curling himself up ona mat in his little work-room, ‘is 
the sort of place I can write in—where nothing looks like litera- 
ture; a deal kitchen table and a little bed are all I care for; chairs 
are an unnecessary luxury, a mat flung on the ground is all one 
wants.” And from where we sat could be seen the snow-white 
tropic birds soaring over Pala, the summit of which Tusitala al- 
ways spoke of as his last resting-place on earth. 

It was strange that with his poetic mind and fastidious love of 
tone and color he had almost no ear for music. In the evening 
we used to sit on the, verandah or lounge in hammocks slung from 
the supports of the second verandah, and his stepson and daughter 
and I used to play guitar, mandoline and banjo; we could make 
the most discordant sounds or play our instruments horribly out of 
tune—the humid atmosphere rendering them independent of each 


other in a very short time—it never disturbed Louis Stevenson; . 


he would’ placidly continue his conversation with his wife on 

mother (the latter a delightful old Scotch lady), or any visitor who 

happened to be staying at Vailima. Once he asked me to play 

‘* Roslin Castle.” I answered I did not know it, but if he whistled 

it I would play it. ‘* Oh, I couldn't whistle a tune,” he replies; 

— the air at all, only I know I have heard of ‘ Roslid 
tle!’ *” 

The whole household when at home went without shoes or 
stockings, Louis Stevenson generally wearing white flannel shirt 
and trousers, the former with short sleeves, and a red cummer- 
bund twisted around his waist. Animals were fond of him, and 
Maud and Henry, the two cats of the house, loved to lie within 
reach of him, and while he talked, he thoughtfully stroked their 
a or subtly scratched their heads with his lithe feet and long 


It was a lonely life as far as white people were concerned, but 
most favored guests were his brown neighbors. Sometimes a 
Superficial globe-trotter,or some British or American acquaintance, 
arrive at Apia by the San Francisco mail packet, and would 

tide up to Vailima to make a brief call on the Stevensons. They 
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received a hearty welcome from Mrs, Stevenson; sometimes Louis 
would be visible, but just as often he did not appear; if he was 
busy on a new book he never allowed visitors to interfere with his 
writing. Occasionally, however, a friend who was cruising on 
board some trading schooner would land in Upolo; then, indeed, 
the novelist was interested in his guest. He would listen w 

avidity to the accounts of the gales they had encountered, or the 
characters they had traded with, his black eyes blazing with excite- 
ment over any adventures and sparkling with. mirth at any quaint 
tales. He revelled in those South Sea yarns, and when the 
clouds descended on Vailima, and a fire was kindled in the only 
fire-place in the island, we would sit around this ‘*‘tongafitie”’ 
(‘« work of the devil’’) as the natives called it, and he would pour 
out his wonderful experiences while sailing for months among the 
islands, especially luxuriating in the yarns of mingled gore and 
profanity. But he was so simple in his interests, any tale of hu- 
manity or animal life pleased him—nothing seemed to bore him. 

The natives respected him mightily, and many were the depu- 
tations sent by chiefs from far and near to ask the advice of their 
beloved Tusitala on important matters of State. He gave every 
subject his most profound consideration, and the counsel he gave 
was ever wise, just and peaceful; the chiefs and their retainers 
always went away cheered and apparently well contented, He 
understood the natives thoroughly, and certainly no white person 
on the island possessed their confidence so completely. 

He had a horror of.the ‘‘ civilizing.” influence of the white trader 
or the innovation of European dress. When his clothes and his 
step-son’s were worn out, there used to be weird expeditions into 
the forests to bury the garments, lest the boys who worked on the 
plantations should discover and wear them. No one who has not 
lived among brown islanders can conceive the difficulty of acting 
secretively with regard to them. They seem to feel itin the air that 
there is a plot to conceal something from them, and they never 
allow one out of their sight. We made many fruitless attempts 
to get away from the house with the condemned garments, but 
they frustrated our efforts on all occasions, Once Louis Steven- 
son concocted a most elaborate plan, and it actually seemed suc- 
cessful, when we met’ in the glade in the forest, and were just 
about to dig a hole when the undergrowth and lianas parted, and 
the smiling faces of Sina, Talolo and Sosimo beamed upon us, 
and as we sadly retraced our steps they insisted on carrying the 
compromising bundle. After many adventures and much subtlety 
we managed to bury the terrible pap-i-pan-e garments. * * * 


A STEVENSON FOUNTAIN FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


At the suggestion of the Guild of Arts and Crafts of San 
Francisco, a drinking-fountain will be erected on the old Plaza of 
that city, in memory of Stevenson’s sojourn within its walls. A 
committee, consisting of Bruce Porter, an artist and member of 
the Guild of Arts and Crafts; Horace G,. Platt, President of the 
Bohemian Club, and Mrs. Virgil Williams, has been appointed to 
solicit contributions, It has sent out the following appeal :— 

TO REMEMBER ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

‘* Robert Louis Stevenson is dead, and with a sense of our debt 
to him for all he has given us—the delight of his art, the fresh- 
ened zest for life—some acknowledgment seems fitting. 

‘* He dwelt for a time with us, and added a distinction to our 
cosmopolitanism, to our picturesqueness, by recognizing both. It 
was here in San Fraricisco that he suffered and enjoyed such a 
en fortune and here he played out part of the drama of his 
ife, 

‘¢ With this in mind, it is proposed that a simple drinking foun- 
tain be set up as a memorial to him in the old poe (the heart of 
the life he found so interesting)}—a memorial to him, and the 
chance for the cup of cold water to the stranger and the waif 
left by the ebb-tide. 

“You are invited to subscribe to this memorial.” 

The design for the fountain has already been made by Mr. Porter 
and Mr. Willis Polk. .A.shaft of marble will bear a green bronze 
capping, supporting a gilt ship under full sail, On the front will 
be applied a gilt sun-dial; while the spigot, lower down, will be of 
green bronze. On the back of the shaft will be shown the pil- 
grim’s staff and scrip and a flageolet, Stevenson's favorite instru- 
ment. The front of the shaft will further bear the words ‘‘To 
Robert Louis Stevenson,” and a quotation from his ‘‘ Christmas 
Sermon :’’—‘‘ To be honest—to be kind—to earn a little and to 
spend a little less,” The passage from which this quotation has 
been taken runs as follows :— 


“To be honest—to be kind—to earn a little and to spend a little 


less—to make upon the whole a family happier for his presence; 
to renounce when that shall be necessafy, and not to be embit- 
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tered, to keep a few friends but these without capitulation—above 
all, on the same grim condition, to keep friends with himself— 
here is a task for all that a man hasof fortitude and delicacy. He 
has an ambitious soul who would ask more.” 
OVER THE SEA TO SKYE 
(The Pall Mall Budget, ‘an. 3) 
SING ME A song of a lad that is gone, 
_ Say, could that lad be I? 
Merry of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye. 


Mull was astern, Egg on the port, 
Rum on the starboard bow ; 

Glory of youth glowed in his soul : 
Where is that glory now ? 


Sing me a song of a lad that is gone, 
Say, could that lad be 1 ? 

Merry of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye. 


Give me again all that was there, 
Give me the sun that shone! 

Give me the eyes, give me the soul, 
Give me the lad that’s gone! 


Sing me a song of a lad that is gone, 
Say, could that lad be I? 

Merry of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye. 


Billow and breeze, islands and seas, 
Mountains of rain and sun, 

All that was good, ali that was fair, 
All that was me is gone. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


The Lounger 


THIS LITTLE SKETCH of Ibsen, which was taken from The 
Westminster Budget, does not look at all like a poet out for 
an airing. It looks more like a 
prosperous and hard-fisted rail- 
road president on his way toa 
meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors. It has the face and air of 
a practical man, one who would 
know just how to deal with 
strikers and get the best of them. 
It doesn’t. look at all like the 
founder of a literary cult, and 
less like the author of Ibsen’s 
plays. 

* * * 

THOSE BOSTON ‘‘SCHOOL- 
MARMS” have no respect for 
tradition. They are progressive 
or nothing. Now they have 
thrown tradition to the winds 
and the slate out of the window. 
The pad and lead-pencil are to 
succeed the slate and slate-pencil. 
It is thought that the white lines 
of the pencil on the black ground 
of the slate are bad for the eyes. 
I wonder, by the way, whether 
this accounts for the eye-glass 
habit in Boston? The slate has 
no chance in an argument against the pad. The scratching of slate 
pencils and the dropping of the slates are bad enough, but the 
way in which vulgar little boys clean their slates is as much of an 
argument against them as anything. Another thing to be said in 
favor of abolishing slates is that it does away with slate-pencils, 
which, everyone knows, form, with pickles, the larger part of a 
school-girl’s diet. Give the average school-girl a good, not too 
hard, slate-pencil and a big, not too sour, cucumber pickle, and 
you make her happy. Now that the slate-pencil is to be abolished, 
the next thing is to abolish the pickle—or the school-girl, which, I 
suppose, will occur sooner or later. 
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THIS PORTRAIT of Mr. Whittier at the age of thirty-eight is from 
Pickard’s ‘‘ Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier,” a re- 
view of which will be found on page 43 of this number. 


I PICKED UP an interesting bit of information in Franklin 
Square the other day. Mr. J. Thorne Harper was busy figuring 
at his desk when I came along. He laid down his pencil and said, 
‘*There’s an item for you: we have so far used one hundred tons 
of paper in printing ‘ Trilby.’” 

*_ * * 

IT IS SAID that when the Messrs, Harper were negotiating 
with Mr. Du Maurier for ‘‘ Trilby,” he declined their offer of 4 
royalty on the sales of the book and decided in favor of a ‘‘lump 
sum.” I don’t know how large this sum was, but I am pretty 
sure that it was not so much as he would have made by the 
royalty plan. That would have earned at least $30,000 for him 
The Messrs. Harper have; how- 
ever, done the more than generous thing by Mr. Du Maurier, 
They have informed him that they will pay him a royalty, and 
a good, big one, too, on all sales after Jan. 1, 1895, on both 
‘* Trilby ” and ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,”’ 

ae ee 


I KNOW another story just the opposite of this :—When the trans- 
lation of Marie Bashkirtseff's Journal was offered to the Cassell 
Publishing Co., Mr. O. M. Dunham, then its President, had 80 
little faith in the success of the book, that he declined to pay $250 
for the translation, and said that he would rather pay a ten pef 
cent. royalty. ‘If the translator has any faith in the book, she 
ought to be satisfied with that arrangement,” said he. She did 
have the necessary faith, and it was well for her that she had. 
Everyone knows what a success the book was. The cloth and 
paper editions together redthed about 180,000 copies ! 4 

* * * 

IF YOU HAPPENED to meet any of your men friends during the 
past few days, and noticed that they had shaved their upper ps 
and chins, you could lay it to one cause, and that cause @ 
Twelfth Night Revels at the Century.Club, Every man who 
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on Saturday, follows the general rule. It falls in with custom, 





present was obliged to appear in a costume, and most of the cos- 
tumes chosen compelled the smooth-shaven lip and _beard- 
less chin. There was one notable exception to this rule, in 
the person of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, who appeared as the evil 
genius of Trilby, the wicked Svengali, Those who saw him in 
this new réle say that they will never forget the sight. There was 
not one to whom he did not give a cold shiver, and there are those 
willing to affirm that they were hypnotised by his glittering eye. It is 
said to have been a wonderful impersonation. The Trilby was Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, whose commanding figure and classic features 
lent themselves admirably to the part of Du Maurier’s heroine. 
ee ae 


DOES THE PROFESSION of letters pay? It does when it does. 
The Edinburgh Edition of Stevenson's books will probably pay 
his widow $30,000, This for one edition of a set of books ‘that 
has already paid the author handsomely! But what an edition it 
is, to be sure. Such type, such paper—we cannot do it in this 
country, no matter how hard wetry. The book is a large one, 
rather larger than I like, but it weighs nothing: it is as light as a 
feather. I hate aheavy book; thick paper is an abomination, and 
so is paper that is so thin that the type on the back of the page 
shows through. It is just right in this edition—neither too thick 
nor too thin. Messrs, Constable of Edinburgh are the publishers 
and Mr. Smalley very truly remarks, in one of his recent letters to 
the 7rzbune, that, ‘‘if they had never done anything else, they 
would go down to posterity by the help of this achievement as 
among the first printers of their time or any time in England.” 

* * * 


I WONDER whether Mr, Walter Damrosch ever heard of an 
American author by the name of Nathaniel Hawthorne, or of an- 
other American author, not quite so well-known, by the name of 
George Parsons Lathrop? I am inclined to think that he never 
did, or, if he ever did, that he has forgotten him, On the even- 
ing when Mr. Damrosch’s musical setting to Mr. Lathrop’s drama- 
tization of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter’ was performed at Carnegie Hall, 
the young composer received much well-deserved applause and was 
called upon for a speech. He responded to the invitation and 
came modestly to the front of the platform to thank the audience 
for its approbation. He thanked, also, the orchestra and Mme, 
Nordica and the other singers, and said how much their work had 
done to illumine his; but he never said a word about Hawthorne, 
whose fame had brought out,I should say, at least two-thirds of the 
audience, nor of Mr. Lathrop, whose work had given him the 
means of setting his music to striking words and a famous story 
—nothing about either of these. Hawthorne’s daughter, who 


- occupied a box, strained her ears in vain ,for a mention of her 


father's name, and Mr. Lathrop looked as though he expected 
some acknowledgment of his labor when compliments were flying 
about so thick; but not a word for either novelist or librettist, 





London Letter 


THE DEATH OF Christina Georgina Rossetti came as no sud- 
den surprise: it had been known for a long time that she was 
hopelessly ill. But it is not by the unexpected alone that we are 
shocked, and the present week has been darkly overshadowed by 
the sense of loss. She was buried on Wednesday, in wintry sun- 
shine, with snow upon the ground, at Highgate Cemetery, side by 
side with the Ford Madox Browns. There was a wealth of flowers 
upon the coffin, and flowers were scattered in her grave. Two of 
her own hymns were sung at the service. The friends present in- 
cluded her brother, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, and his family, Mr. 
Swinburne, Mr. Theodore Watts, Mr. Mackenzie Bell, Mr, Forbes 
Robertson, Prof. Dunstan and many others. The service was 
very simple, at her own desire, the music, besides her own hymns, 
consisting of the familiar ‘‘ Thy Will be Done” and ‘‘ O Rest in the 
Lord.” It all looks so odd and formal in print, but the meaning of 
it will be appreciated with the time to come. The one true woman- 
poet of England has passed; literature is the poorer by the loss of 
a high and pure talent, her friends by that of a beautiful and lov- 
able spirit. The keenest sympathy has been felt with Mr. W. W. 
Astor in his sad bereavement. It is said, though not as yet with 
authority, that he is likely now to relinquish: many of his recent 
schemes, and may possibly dissociate himself from London journal- 
ism. Nothing definite has transpired, however, and it is in any 
case highly improbable that there will be any immediate changes. 

A new play by Mr. Sydney Grundy is always a thing of interest, 
and ‘‘ Slaves of the Ring,” produced by Mr, Hare at the Garrick 
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moreover, in proving disappointing; Mr, Grundy is always playing 
upon the limits of a big success without crossing the border. In 
‘* Slaves of the Ring” he has been particularly bold. It is an old 
play, it seems, and when it was first written was declined by 
most of the managers in town as too revolutionary. Since then, 
however, the problem-novel has prepared us for the problem-play, 
and ‘* Slaves of the Ring” seems mild enough as a piece of morality. 
Its courage is rather technical than implicit. The story is one of 
married unhappiness and the intrusion of old loves in new alliances, 
and Mr. Grundy has been content to suggest a problem without 
proceeding to expound it. The tangle of love is exhibited, then 
the curtain is dropped upon one character inquiring ‘* What will 
be the end of it?” and another rejoining, ‘‘ There will be no 
end.” It is said that upon the first evening many of the audience 
thought that the man in charge of the act-drop had lowered it in 
mistake: at any rate, there was a moment’s silence of bewilder- 
ment. Next morning those of the critics who lack imagination 
were loud upon the unsatisfactory character of the dénouement. 
And, indeed, it must remain doubtful how far a dramatist is justi- 
fied in leaving his audience to solve the question of his play: we 
shall always be reminded that, in its Greek derivation, ‘‘ drama” 
implies action. The doubt, ‘however, in no way prevented 
‘* Slaves of the Ring’ from proving a very interesting and sug- 
gestive piece of work, It will probably fail to attract the public, 
for people do not care to be asked to think for themselves. But 
it ought to make a good reading play, and it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Grundy will soon follow Mr. Pinero’s example, and give us a 
collected edition of his comedies, There is not one of them but 
would read better than it acts. 

To-morrow night Mr, Henry James's new play, ‘‘Guy Dom- 
ville,” is dué at the St. James's, and | understand that the first-night 
audience will be more than isually ‘‘ representative’ of art and 
letters. Little has been announced with regard to the nature of 
the play, but the period is a century back, and the scene in Lon- 
don and its suburbs, Mr. George Alexander plays the title rdle, 
and the cast, an unusually small one, includes Mr. Herbert War- 
ing, Mr. Elliott and H. V. Esmond, with Miss Marion Terry, 
Mrs. Edward Saker and Miss Evelyn Millard. The last-named 
lady, by the way, promises to play no unimportant part in the drama 
of the future. Her impersonation of Dulcie Larondie in ‘‘ The 
Masqueraders " was considered by most critics a considerable im- 
provement upon Mrs. Patrick Campbell's conception of the part, 
and, as she has versatility and remarkable beauty, she ought to do 
big things upon the stage. Her performance in ‘‘ Guy Domville ” 
will be watched with interest. 

That enterprising journal, 7he Dazly Chronicle, by far the most 
literary of the daily papers, is embarking upon a new venture with 
the new year, The proprietors propose to issue as a’ special 
literary supplement an encyclopedic dictionary, which will be pub- 
lished in six-penny numbers, starting on Jan. 21. But it is said 
that the first orders have been enormous, and it has been neces- 
sary to postpone the production for a fortnight from the date first 
advertised, in order to-meet the unexpected demand, Such a ven- 
ture undoubtedly deserves all the success to which the public can 
elevate it. 

A biography of unusual interest.to the antiquarian is shortly to 
be published by Mr, John Murray. It deals with the life and times 
of Sir William Petty, an ancestor of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, 
who has himself prepared the monograph. The period extends 
from 1623 to 1687, and documents preserved at Bowood Park have 
formed the groundwork. Sir William was secretary to Henry 
Cromwell, and an inventive genius of no mean order, He was, 
moreover, one of the first Fellows of the Royal Society. Several 
new books are mentioned which should prove of interest, Mr. 
‘¢ Anthony Hope”’ is said to be engaged upon a sequel to ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” his most successful novel hitherto, «Mr. S, 
R. Crockett is busy revising a volume of short stories, which are 
to appear in the spring under the title of ‘* Bog-Myrtle and Peat.” 
Mr. Walter Raymond, the brilliant artist of Somersetshire life, is 
to write Mr. Arrowsmith’s next Christmas annual, and will be fol- 
lowed in 1896 by Mr. Ridder Haggard, who is reported to have re- 
ceived for the undertaking a larger sum than has ever before been 
paid for a shilling book, Mr. Du Maurier, also, is busy upon 
a new novel, the dates of which are, of course, in the air at pres- 
ent. American readers will be sorry to hear, however, that 
Mme. Sarah Grand is obliged to rest for a while, her health having 
been very much impaired of late by overwork. All her friends 
(and they are many) will wish her a speedy return to England and 
to health, 


LONDON, 4 Jan., 1895. ARTHUR WAUGSH. 
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Boston Letter 

WHILE THE PUBLISHERS are getting ready for their spring 
trade; the authors who finished up their work for that season are 
looking over material for Christmas reading. But from New Eng- 
land, apparentiy, very few books are to be put forth this year, 
Miss Mary E, Wilkins expects to start upon another novel before 
long, but as yet has begun nothing except a few short stories, 
Mrs, Deland is to write two or three magazine articles, with a short 
story or so, but has no longer work in mind at present. Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, having twice promised to finish for 
Roberts Bros. a book of stories and a book on travels abroad, has 
a third time ventured upon the promise, with the hope that she 
may accomplish the work some time between now and Christmas. 
She has, also, a book of poems to come out during the year. Arlo 
Bates, in spite of his work as Professor at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, will take up the manuscript of ‘‘The Puri- 
tans,” which for three or four years has lain uncompleted in his 
desk, and, if he finishes that, will try, also, to arrange a volume 
of selections from Keats for the Athenzum Press Series, and to 
edit for publication his lectures on Advanced English Composi- 
tion. Robert Grant, busy now with ‘his judicial work in the Pro- 
bate Court, has nothing in mind—for the rest of the winter, at 
least, —except the completion of his articles on ‘‘ The Art of Liv- 
ing.” ‘J, S, of Dale,” as the literary world knows F, J. Stim- 
son, although he has a novel, as yet unnamed, upon the stocks, 
expects before that is finished to bring out his law books, chief 
among which is the new edition of ‘‘ American Statute Law.” 
Louise Imogen Guiney evidently has not found much time to write, 
busy as she is with the care of the Auburndale Post-Office, but a 
small book of prose idyls, written by her some time ago, is to be 
published by Copeland & Day, and we may be sure that the qual- 
ity of her work will compensate us for the quantity. The boys 
all over the country will be delighted to know that their friend, 
‘*Oliver Optic,’’ after finishing a new book for his All Over the 
World Series, will sail on Feb, 13 for Bermuda and Jamaica, and 
later on will visit Europe to gain material for new books. He is 
the busiest author in the entire number, for, besides his January 
book, he will write, before summer, a third volume of the Blue 
and the Gray Series, to be called ‘‘ A Lieutenant at Eighteen,” 
while, after his return from abroad, he will write, between the 
months of September and January, two more volumes. 

I wonder if many readers have discovered the identity of Jane 
Smiley, the author of the Christmas and Easter stories in Harper's 
Young Pecple, and of other storiettes, She is the daughter of 
the Irish patriot and Boston author, the late John Boyle O'Reilly. 
In taking up a literary career Miss O'Reilly is now following out 
the heartfelt desire of her whole-souled, cultured father. It was 
the happiest moment of his life, as he once said, when he thought 
that his little girl (of that time) was displaying signs of a literary 
inclination, — 

More or less of a rumpus: has been raised in Boston over the 
fact that Dean Hole was paid $400 for his lecture, given at the 
‘*Rose Reception’ in his honor, the disgruntled ones complaining 
that, inasmuch as the reception was for the benefit of the Episco- 
pal City Mission, and the receipts fell $46 below the expenses, they 
could not understand the acceptance by the Dean of nearly half 
the receipts. Major Pond, Dean Hole’s manager, explains the 
matter by saying that he was asked the price for one lecture by the 
visiting Englishman, and replied that he would take either $400 
down, or 60 per cent. of the gross receipts. The local manager of 
the affair paid $400, Dean Hole knew nothing of the terms of the 
agreement, or of the auspices under which he appeared, having 
come to Boston just after he had risen from a sick-bed. After 
the Dean had been paid, the Treasurer of the Episcopal City Mis- 
sion wrote to Major Pond, saying that the people supposed the 
lecturer was giving his services. So it seems to have beena 
straight out-and-out business transaction on the one side and a mis- 
understanding on the other. 

So rapid has been the moving of books to the new Public 
Library, that it is expected now that the new building will be open 
for service about Feb. 1. Mordéthan half the books have already 
been transferred. With this item I may connect a little paragraph 
regarding the experiments made by a Charlestown druggist (who 
has been, also, a member of the school committee) in the way of 
sterilizing books to prevent their spreading contagious diseases. 
He declares that bacilli are destroyed at a temperature of 122 

, and that books can be heated to 130 or 150 degrees with- 
out injuring them in the slightest. Inasmuch as books are undoubt- 
edly very apt to carry the from house to house, any dis- 
covery which will remove their danger ought to be welcome. 
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I believe New York has not seen Julia Marlowe in ‘‘Colombe's 
Birthday,” although Chicago has witnessed her performance, so 
that last night’s production of Browning's play at the Hollis Street 
Theatre in this city has an interest, ‘also, in the metropolis. So 
far as I know, the only time ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday” was ever 
produced was in 1854, when Jean Davenport (now Mrs. Lander 
of Washington), the rival of Ristori in her day, was the heroine, 
The critics praise Miss Marlowe's delicate acting in the love-scenes, 
but find a lack of strength in the more dramatic portions. Her 
husband, Mr. Taber, is greatly commended for his intellectual 
reading of the text and his sterling impersonation. The play itself _ 
appears to have pleased the audience of the first night, although it 
must be admitted that a great number of those present were 
Browningites, and therefore ready to be pleased. 

Iam not certain, however, that it is fair to call the Marlowe pro- 
duction a performance of Browning's play, inasmuch as its adapter, 
Rose Eytinge, has condensed it to a one-act piece. I think the 
most interesting paragraph I can give in connection with that 
adaptation will be a quotation from Miss Eytinge’s naive and 
modest statement, 4s printed in one of the Boston papers, ap- 
parently with authority, in the form of an interview. ‘‘ My arrang- 
ing of ‘ Colombe’s Birthday,’”’ she says, ‘‘ was perfectly natural, for 
I was always a lover of Browning, who never seemed to me in the 
least vague. I own that to those of a limited education and nar- 
row thought Browning may be obscure, but not to me. Of my 
version of ‘Colombe’s Birthday’ I can speak freely, for my work 
on it was very slight. You know it is in five acts, but it has but 
one dramatic episode, and that episode has been set apart from the 
philosophic elements of the play; and it is most actable as well as 
interesting, as I am sure you will see. Indeed, I do believe that 
there is much of Browning that would add materially to the acting 
literature of the stage.” 

BOSTON, 15 Jan., 1895. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE. 


Chicago Letter 


THE DiBBLE PuB’G Co. of this city has now issued the final 
volume of ‘‘ The Story of Chicago,” the chronicle which Major 
Joseph Kirkiand was completing at the time of his sudden death, 
last April. The work he left unfinished was taken up by his 
daughter, Miss Caroline Kirkland, and carried to a satisfactory 
conclusion along the lines laid down by the original writer. The 
first part of the work, published more than a year ago, -brought 
the narrative down to the building of the Fair, and this last vol- 
ume is therefore occupied mainly with that enterprise, its cause 
and effect. It is a valuable contribution to the history of the. 
period, an individual account containing many details that im- 
pressed themselves upon Major Kirkland’s mind, but are not easily 
found in other descriptions, The material is not sifted sufficiently 
well, nor is it united to form a smooth, concise and connected nar- 
rative, progressing logically from point to point. It was written, 
perhaps, too soon after the close of ‘the Fair to enable the author 
to see it in perspective, to select the vital facts from the legions of 
trivial details, To the future novelist and historian, however, all 


. of these points will be valuable, and to us the piquancy of the 


writer’s style gives them a special interest. The last two or three 
chapters are written by Miss Kirkland, but so adroitly does she 
carry out her father’s idea, that the break is hardly perceptible. In 
the earlier part of the book, there are now and then flashes of the 
writer’s individuality, like this digression about electricity :— 
‘¢We can only see, hear, feel what it does, not what it is. We 
can gather it, guide it, store it, use it, but never truly grasp it, 
nor even conceive it in our minds, * * * The electric spark flies 
from place to place; yet it was not in the place it left and is not in 
the place it went to. A magnetic current passes through the solid 
steel and makes no hole; therefore it is like heat. et it is not 
heat. Electric force passes through water without disturbing its 
calm; therefore it is like light. And yet it is not light. We give 
names to all the various manifestations, but it isas we give names 
to the stars in the Milky Way. It is baptism at a distance, with» 
We speak without being spoken 
to and bow without being introduced.. We hover around the 
beautiful, terrible stranger, but we do not—willing! — shake hands, 
His glance is blinding, his voice is deafening, his touch is death.” 
But vividly as such a passage brings Major Kirkland’s person- 
ality before us, the little tale at the end of the volume is even — 
more characteristic. He calls it an episode of the Fair, ‘‘ The 
‘Wise Man’s Awakening,” and expresses through ‘it, in simple, 
homely fashion, more of the poetry of the place than one finds in 
the chapters that precede it. He describes the pilgrimage of the 
‘*¢ Wise Man,” who goes to the Fair only to see the Peruvian mum- | 
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mies, that they may assist him in the preparation of a paper upon 
the connection between the Aztec races and the early Egyptians, His 
gradual awakening to the beauty of the Fair itself, and the human- 
izing, softening effect it has upon him, to the total exclusion from 
his mind of the Aztecs, are described with a sweet and delicate 
humor, ‘‘ For he was touched,” the writer says, ‘‘ with that 
quickening spirit that spread throughout the length and breadth of 
the land; the spirit that worked in some the love of beauty, in 
others the love of life, which is the sum of all things.” 

The spring and summer numbers of Modern Art have just been 
received, though, with the snow all about us, it is hard to realize 
that these seasons are not yet past, Late as the issues are, however, 
they are pleasant to see, for they are printed and decorated with 
the taste which is always displayed in this Indianapolis quarterly. 
The ornamental borders and head and tail pieces are in several 
cases notably artistic, designed with a fine appreciation of decor- 
ative effect. And the illustrations are well selected and carefully 
reproduced, The earlier of these numbers contains copies of Zorn’s 
etching after his painting of ‘‘The Fisherman,” Troyon’s ‘‘ Cattle 
Drinking,’”’ and an exquisite water-color drawing of an Oriental, by 
Fortuny—what an artist he was! In the laternumber a reproduc- 
tion of a study in crayon shows that Mr. W. Forsyth has origin- 
ality and style. The numbers contain articles on ‘‘Contem- 
porary Italian Art,”’ by Helen Zimmern; ‘‘ The Mark of the Tool,”’ 
in which Mr..T, C. Steele pleads for the revival of handicraft; 
‘‘ Pierrefonds,’’ by Emily S. Gibson; and on printing and Ameri- 
can tapestries, by the editor, Mr. J. M. Bowles—these, in addi- 
tion to the comments and reviews, which are generally the most in- 
teresting parts of the periodical. The publisher has a Whistlerian 
way of utilizing the wide margins for illustrative quotations and 
drawings, which heightens the interest and the effect. 

In the intervals when he is not occupied in writing librettos, 
Mr. Harry B. Smith is preparing two books. One will consist of 
light rhymes in keeping with the title, ‘‘ Verse for Vanity Fair.” 
The other is more ambitious and will contain imaginary dialogues 
between famous lovers—Swift and Stella, Pope and Martha 
Blount, Chopin and George Sand, Musset and the same emotional, 
brilliant woman, Byron and several of the women whom he ar- 
dently and briefly adored. An experiment of this kind, interesting 
as it may prove to be, is a decided risk, and even Walter Pater 
and Andrew Lang met with only qualified success in such a re- 
suscitation. Mr. Smith’s libretto for ‘*Rob Roy” has been 
duly praised in The Critic. 


CHICAGO, 15 Jan., 1895. Lucy MONROE. 





The Drama | 
‘‘ Madame Sans-Gene’’ 

IF THE PERFORMANCE Of the English version of this play, pro- 
duced in the Broadway Theatre on Monday evening, does nothing 
else, it will at least act as a whet upon public curiosity concerning 
the interpretation to be given of the original in the near future by 
Mme. Réjane and her companions. The translation inthe present 
instance, the work of some person whose name does not appear 
upon the program, is plainly a perversion of the French text, be- 
ing full of all sorts of expressions which never by any chance 
could occur to a Frenchman, including several essays in humor of 
a distinctively Anglo-Saxon type. But the essential merits of the 
play as a bit of deftly imagined and brilliantly executed theatrical 
handiwork stand out clearly in spite of the treatment to which it 
has been subjected. Sardou has been acknowledged a master in 
stage-craft for many a long year, but it is doubtful whether, in the 
way of clear, strong, compact construction, he has ever done any- 
thing better than this broad comedy with its background of ro- 
mantic melodrama and its plausible air of historical accuracy. 


. The piece is written in a prologue and three acts, In the first the 


spectator is introduced to the laundry of Catharine Hubscher, and 
to the principal personages who are to enact prominent parts in the 
play proper, twenty years later on, The Revolution is in progress 
and the patriots are attacking the Tuileries. The stage is kept 
busy with the movement of troops, the rush of crowds, and the 
arrival and departure of Catharine's visitors, among whom are 
Fouché, the future Police Minister, and Sergeant Lefebvre, her 
soldier lover. The latter is searching for a wounded Austrian 
officer, the young Count Neipperg, whom Catharine has concealed 
in her bed-chamber. This situation, of course, is very old, but 
Sardou handles it with a skill that makes it fresh, and the final 
iscovery of the fugitive and his escape by the honest Sergeant’s 
connivance, maintain excitement to the fall of the curtain.’ The 
three succeeding acts are supposed to occupy but a single night 
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and the sequence of events is so swift and logical that all sense, or 
very nearly all sense, of improbability vanishes. Lefebvre is now 
Marshal and Duke, and his wife is a Duchess whose eccentric con- 
duct and fearless speech are the terror or the amusement of all her 
acquaintances, The Emperor, indeed, is so incensed against her as 
to order the Marshal to geta divorce. At this crisis she becomes 
involved in a bitter war of words with Napoleon's sisters, who 
have attended one.of her receptions with the sole purpose of hold- 
ing her up to ridicule. They find her much more than their 
match, and, being driven from the field, appeal to the Emperor 
for assistance. In high indignation, the fruits of which they are 
compelled to share, he sends for ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne,” with the 
intention of reducing her to obedience and humility. She faces 
him, however, with her customary intrepidity, wins him over to 
good humor, and finally vanquishes him utterly by confronting 
him with one of his old, unpaid laundry bills. 

He begins to think himself a young lieutenant once more, and 
is entering upon some gallant passages, when he is aroused to 
fury by the intelligence that Count Neipperg, whom he had ban- 
ished, is even now in the private apartments of the Queen. In his 
wrath he orders Neipperg to be shot out of hand, and the re- 
mainder of the play is devoted to the efforts of the Duchess to 
save the prisoner's life and the Queen’s honor, and, at the same 
time, preserve the Emperor from a great crime, All these objects 
are effected in due season, in a series of ingenious and exciting 
scenes, and the curtain falls upon the absolute triumph of the ex- 
washerwoman, The general performance at the Broadway is 
brisk, energetic, smooth and effective, but there is very little fine 
work in it, and scarcely any appreciation of the chances afforded 
for striking studies ‘of character. Miss Kidder gives to the part of 
Catharine vigor and vulgarity, but very little else, while Mr, 
Cook's Napoleon has no merit except that of physical resemblance. 
The Fouché, too, isa mere shadow, while the ladies of the Court 
have little more than their fine feathers to recommend them. The 
success of the representation was due much more to the play than 
to the performers, but some credit must be allowed to the liber- 
ality of the management, manifested in fine scenery and rich 
costumes, 





‘*Heart of Ruby’’ 

THE EXPERIMENT which Mr. Augustin Daly made the other 
evening, when he produced Mr. Huntly McCarthy's English: ver- 
sion of the Japanese play which Judith Gautier wrote for the Paris 
Odéon, was curious and interesting; time alone can prove whether 
it will also be successful. Perhaps the piece may be described 
most accurately as an Oriental romantic melodrama, told in simple 
verse, with musical accompaniments, and with very little regard 
for any of the rules or traditions which we are wont to consider 
essential in theatrical representation. The tale which it tells is 
primitive in form and in character, and, so far as its dramatic 
quality is concerned, needs no discussion. Condensed into the _ 
briefest shape it tells how a great Japanese nobleman was dis- 
graced and ruined by a beautiful courtesan, how his son was 
adopted by a prince and in course of time fell in love with the 
courtesan’s daughter, and how both justice and love were finally 
satisfied. At the beginning the-note is tragic, and it is here that 
the play, owing to its slow, formal and passionless representation, 
is least interesting, if not absolutely tedious, but in the concluding 
acts, in which the love interest occurs and the action is quicker, 
there is much to excite and hold the sympathy of the audience. 

It is, however, upon the spectacular and other accessories that 
the chances of the play chiefly depend, and in these managerial 
liberality and taste are displayed in a very striking manner. 
Rarely has a poetic and fanciful trifle had a more delicate or ap- 
propriate setting. The scenes which Mr. Daly has provided are 
tropical.in their luxuriance of color and warmth and softness of 
atmosphere, and an air of sensuous languor pervades the whole 
stage. Avriver scene by night, illuminated now and then by the 
glare of a distant conflagration, a street scene in Yeddo, two rich 
and dark interiors and a ggrden ablaze with roses, afford some of 
the loveliest stage pictures ever shown in this city, while the cos- 
tumes of the players may ‘be said, without exaggeration, to be of 
dazzling beauty. The acting, which is in the restrained, meas- 
ured, passionless Eastern style, and therefore strange to the per- 
formers, may be exempted from criticism, It is a creditable and 
curious imitation, indicating much conscientious care. Miss 
Rehan’s part in it is confined to the delivery of explanatory lines 
between the acts.. As to’ Mr. ‘McCarthy's verse, that flows 
smoothly and melodiously enough, although it would be rash, 
after hearing’ it but once, to speak dogmatically of its quality: The 





































































general effect of the whole performance is that of some old East- 
ern fairy-tale enriched by all the resources of modern art, musical, 
pictorial and decorative, and the appeal is to the eye and the ear, 
rather than to the heart or understanding. 





Music 
The Columbian Organ at Ann Arbor 

THE GREAT organ of the Columbian Exposition, which stood in 
Festival Hall, has been purchased by alumni and friends of the 
University of Michigan, and set up in University Hall as a 
memorial of Henry Simmons Frieze, Professor of Latin in the 
University (1854-89) and first President of the University Musical 
Society. In both positions Prof. Frieze has been succeeded by 
Prof. F. W. Kelsey, who was the prime mover in the effort to 
secure this splendid organ of 3,000 pipes for the University. The 
dedication of the instrument was made an occasion of general 
rejoicing at Ann Arbor, speeches being made by Gov. Rich, ex- 
Gov. Alger, President Angell of the University and Prof. Kelsey. 


ltr. Bigelow and the Tilden Library 


MR. JOHN BIGELOW writes to The Evening Post, apropos of a 
subject touched upon by us in a note, last week:—‘** * * The 
alliance with Columbia College, which had many features to com- 
mend it, the Trustees had informally under consideration for several 
months. It was finally dismissed from their thoughts for various 
reasons, among which the most conclusive with myself individually 
were that it was not Mr. Tilden’s purpose to establish a university 
library, but a library for the people; not merely a reference library, 
but a lending library as well; that such library should be as near 
as practicable to the centre of population instead of being (as one 
on the Columbia University grounds must forever be) remote from 
the centre of population. And, finally, if Mr. Tilden had intended 
to endow a college with his wealth, he would have done it in his 
lifetime, or signified such intention in his will. He did neither. 
Of the several projects now occupying the attention of the Trustees, 
there is none which at present has reached such a stage of matur- 
ity as would warrant us in taking the press or the publie into our 
confidence. That time will come, however, probably at no distant 
day, when I trust that the result of our deliberations will prove as 
acceptable to both as our action hitherto has appeared to be, 
Meantime the fund in our hands is constantly increasing, and, much 
as I deprecate any unnecessary delay in its application, it is well 
to bear in mind that every day that such application has been 
deferred has been employed in repairing the depredations made 
upon the original bequest,’’ The fund now amounts to $2,000,- 
000, 





The Charles B. Foote Library 


THE FOOTE COLLECTION of English literature, which will be 
sold at auction by Bangs & Co. on Jan. 30 and 31, is one of the 
most interesting as well as one of the most important lots of books 
that has come under the hammer in manya long day. The most 
satisfactory way to write of these books would be to reproduce the 
catalogue. There is not one of the 275 numbers that is not well 
worth the bibliophile’s attention. Among the most striking vol- 


umes are Allot’s ‘‘ England’s Parnassus,’’ 1600, with all the original . 


, 


blank leaves; Benlowes’s ‘‘ Theophila,”’ with the rare portrait; 
Braithwaite’s ‘‘ Barnabee’s Journall”’ (1638), the rare first edition 
which London catalogues generally describe as unobtainable; the 
same author’s ‘‘ Boulster Lecture,” 1640; Alexander Brome’s 
‘*Songs and Other Poems,” 1661; Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,”’ 1621; Butler's ‘‘ Hudibras,”” 10 vols., comprising all of 
the genuine and most of the spurious editions; Poemsof T. Carew, 
1640; Chapman's ‘‘ Homer,” copies of the original issues of the 
‘*Tliad * and ‘* Odyssey,” with the engraved titles to both Parts; 
Churchyarde’s ‘‘ Chippes,” 1578; Cokain’s ‘‘ Small Poems,” 1658, 
with first title and portrait; the very rare ‘* Poetical Blossoms” 
of A. Cowley, published in his thirteenth year, with the excessively 
rare portrait by Vaughan; Crashaw’s ‘‘Steps to the Temple, 
1646; Defoe’s ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 3 vols., 1719-20; Donne’s 
‘** Poems,” 1633; Drummond's ‘‘ Poems,” 1656; Dryden's ‘‘Astra 
Redux,” 1660, a rate poem on the restoration of Charles the 
, seldom found in Dryden ; afull set of prow 57 
Novels, first editions,.12 vols. ; Gascoigne’s ‘* Posies,” 1575, and 
‘* Steele Glas” (1576) ; Goldsmith's ‘* Vicar of Wakefie * 1766, 
‘Deserted Vi ” 1770; as wellas first editions of ‘ She S 
to Conquer,” ** Good Natur’d Man” and many other Goldsmit 
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of great rarity. Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy Wrote in a Country Church-Yard,” 
1751; Herbert's ** Temple,” one of two copies known of the first is- 
sue without a date; Herrick’s ‘‘ Hesperides,” 1648; Heywood's 
‘* Woorkes,” 1566; Hooke’s ‘* Amanda,” 1653; Lovelace’s ‘*‘Lu- 
casta,” 1649 and 1659; Lydgate’s *‘ Life of Our Lady’; Massin- 
ger’s ‘‘ Three Plays,’’ with the rare original portrait; Milton's 
‘* Poems,” 1645; with portrait by Marshal; ‘* Paradise Lost,” 
first edition, first title, 1667; ‘‘ Paradise Regained,” 1671; Shen- 
stone’s ‘‘ Poems,’’ 1737; Stanley's ‘‘ Poems,” 1651; Sterline’s 
‘* Recreations with the Muses,’’ 1637, large-paper copy, with the 
excessively rare portrait by Marshall; Suckling’s ‘* Fragmenta 
Aurea,” 1646; Swift’s ‘* Gulliver's Travels,” 1726; set of Ten- 
nyson’s works, original editions, including ‘‘ Poems by Two 
Brothers,’’ on large-paper, and ‘* Idylls of the Hearth,” the pro- 
posed title of the book afterwards issued as ‘‘ Enoch Arden”’; 
Waller’s ‘* Poems,” 1645, on large-paper, practically unknown, 
‘*Maid’s Tragedy Altered,” 1690; Walton’s ‘* Angler,” fourth 
edition, 1668; Walton’s ‘‘ Lives,” first collected edition, 1670; 
‘* Ingoldsby Legends,’’ uncut copy of the first issue; Mrs, Lrown- 
ing’s works, as originally issued, including ‘t The Battle of Mara- 
thon,” the rare first edition, 1820; uncut, of which there are but 
four copies known; Robert Browning’s works, original editions, 
including ‘‘ Pauline,” 1833, in boards, uncut; ‘‘ Bells and Pome- 
granates,”’ with the original covers bound in; Cowper’s ‘' Poems,” 
1782; ‘* The Task,” 1785; ‘‘ History of John Gilpin,” 1783; por- 
tions of the original MS. of Dicken’s ‘‘ Pickwick Papers ”’; a set of 
the original edition of Keats, 3 volumes, in boards, uncut; a large 
number of the Kelmscott Press books; a remarkable collection of 
the works of Charles Lamb, among them being ‘‘ Rosamund 
Gray,” first edition, untrimmed. The books are al! in excellent 
condition and many are bound by modern masters of the craft. 





Dean Hole and His ‘* Memories ”’ 


W. F. wRiTEs from East Orange:—‘‘ Many of us learned to 
know Dean Hole through his first book of ‘Memories,’ and to such 
the announcement of his visit to this country was a cause of de- 
light. This pleasure was increased soon after his arrival by the 
notice of the publication of ‘More Memories.’ The book was 
ordered at once, and arrived just before | started for his lecture on 
‘Impostors, Bores and Other Disagreeable People.’ Glancing 
hastily over the book, I was struck by. chapters bearing titles very 
like that of the lecture, and read them, curious to see how differ- 
ently the subjects would be treated on the platform. Imagine 
my surprise, a little later, at listening to an almost verbatim repe- 
tition of the chapters that I read a moment before. * * * A friend 
(who had not read ‘More Memories’ ) remarked, as he was leav- 
ing the hall, ‘ The Dean evidently thinks that anything will do for 
the Americans.’ It seems to me, however, that there is a deeper 
question of literary ethics involved. Is it strictly honorable to 
announce as a lecture what is simply a repetition of chapters from 
a published book ? Should not the publication of the book have 
been delayed until the completion of the lecture tour, or, else, 
should not the lectures be announced as readings from his works?” 


[The full title of the book, as advertised by the publishers, is 
‘*More Memories: Being Thoughts About England Spoken in 
America’’—a fair warning, it seems to us, of what purchasers 
of the book must expect.—Eps. THE CRITIC. ] 


Notes 


DR. PARKHURST’S account of the crusade that resulted in the 
overthrow of Tammany Hall will be published about Feb. 1, 
in a small volume of 250 pages or so, It will contain, among other 
chapters, three sermons, partly rewritten for the purpose. Dr. 
Parkhurst has discovered, as other authors have done, that it is 


sometimes easier to write a book than to nameit: he is divided be- - 


tweén two almost equally effective titles, Charles Scribner's Sons 
are his publishers. 

—Among G. P, Putnam’s Sons’ announcements are the third vol- 
ume (Henry VII. to James I.) of ‘‘ Social England,” edited by 
H. D. Traill; ‘‘A Woman of Impulse,” by Justin Huntly 
M’'Carthy; ‘‘ Voice, Speech and Gesture,”’ by Hugh Campbell, 
R. F, Brewer, Henry Neville and Clifford Harrison, illustrated ; 
a new edition of John Treat Irving’s ‘‘ The Van Guelder Papers” ; 
and, in the Heroes of the Nations Series, ‘‘ Julian, Philosopher and 
Emperor,’”’ by Alice Gardner; ‘‘ Louis XIV. and the. Zenith- of 
the French Monarchy,” by Arthur Hassall; ‘‘ Charles XII.,.with 
Sweden as a Continental Power,”’ by W. Nisbet Bain; and “«Lor- 
enzo de’ Medici,” by Edward Armstrong. 
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—A telegram to The Critic, delivered as we are going to press, 
brings the welcome news that the Hicks Bill, which proposed to 
remove international copyright on illustrations in periodicals, has 
been definitely abandoned. 

—The fourth and last volume of the illustrated edition of that 
fascinating book, Green's ‘‘ Short History of the English People,” 
will soon be issued by the Harpers. 

—Mrs. Richard S, Green, herself an historian as well as the 
widow of an historian, is the latest author to fall a victim to writ- 
er’s-cramp. When she went to Royal les Bains, in Auvergne, 
last summer, in the hope of getting relief at the baths, she was 
able to write a few words at a time, but only with the greatest 
difficulty. 

—Messrs. Harper & Bros. announce for early publication ‘‘ The 
Life of Samuel J. Tilden,” by John Bigelow, editor of Tilden’s 
‘Writings and Speeches,”’etc. The book will bein two volumes 
and illustrated. Mr. Bigelow was a close personal friend of Mr. 
Tilden, and is one of the executors of his will, as well as one of 
the Trustees of the Tilden Library. 

—F. Marion Crawford arrived here on Monday on the North 
German Lloyd steamer Fulda, from Genoa. Mr. Crawford has 
come over to look after the interests of his late father-in-law’s 
estate, and will return to Italy at the end of three weeks. 

—Among Macmillan & Co,’s announcements are the fourth vol- 
ume of Craik’s ‘‘ English Prose Selections’’; a work on Aristotle's 
‘Theory of Poetry and Fine Art,” by Prof. Butcher, which has 
been suggested by certain chapters on Poetics in the author's 
‘Some Aspects of Greek Genius”; and a day-book somewhat on 
the order of the ‘‘Imitatio Christi,” by Dr. Stanton Coit, well- 
known in this country for his work in the Neighborhood Guild. 
The book is made up of quotations, each quotation carrying on 
the thought of the preceding one in the same chapter. 

—Macmillan & Co. have decided to issue a series of European 
Statesmen, similar in form, size and scope to their Twelve English 
Statesmen. It will be edited by Prof. J. B. Bury. The volumes 
now in hand are ‘‘ Charles the Great,” by Mr. Thomas Hodgkin, 
‘William the Silent,” by Mr, Frederic Harrison, ‘‘ Richelieu,” by 
Prof. R. Lodge, ‘* Mazarin,” by Mr. A. Hassall, ‘‘ Maria Theresa,” 
by Dr. J. Franck Bright. Future volumes will be on Ferdinand 
the Catholic, Charles V., Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, 
Catharine II., Napoleon, Cavour and others. 


—The Rev. W. W. Skeat has prepared a students’ edition of 
Chaucer, in one volume, the text being that of the ‘* Oxford 
Chaucer "’ now in course of publication. It is supplied with all 
the help necessary for the student in the shape of glossaries, and 
contains, also, a life of Chaucer, an account of his writings and of 
their early editions and a brief discussion of the grammar, metre, 
versification and pronunciation. The American publishers of the 
book are Macmillan & Co. 


—Prof, John Robert Seeley, K. C., M. G., M. A., Professor of 
Modern History in Cambridge, died on Jan. 13. He was born in 
London in 1834, and was educated at Christ’s College, Cambridge, 

aduating in 1857, and was elected a Fellow of his College in the 
ollowing year. He taught Latin in University College, 1863-0, 
when the Queen appointed him to the chair he held at the time of 
his death. Among his works are ‘‘ Ecce Homo: A Survey of the 
Life and Work of Jesus Christ,” ‘‘ The Greatest of all the Planta- 
genets,” ‘Lectures and Essays,” ‘‘ Life and Times of Stein,” 
** Natural Religion,” ‘‘ Horace Walpole and His World,” ‘‘ The 
Expansion of England,” ‘‘A Short History of Napoleon I.,” 
‘English Lessons for English Readers” and ** The Growth of 
British Policy.” His occasional contributions to periodical litera- 
ture commanded universal attention. 

—The joint meeting of the New York Library Association and 
the New York Library Club was held in this city on January 11-12, 
The Library Club had gathered statistics from the librarians in the 
interior of the State regarding the relative popularity of the prin- 
Cipal novels of the year, and found that ‘ Marcella” headed the 

in most places, ‘*‘ The Manxman,” ‘‘ Perlycross” and ‘‘ Ships 
That Pass in the Night” followed Mrs. Ward's book closely in 
the number of readers. Strange to say, ‘‘ Trilby” seems to have 
received with apathy by the novel readers in our smaller 
communities. Miss Ellen M. Coe considered the means to be ap- 
Plied in weaning a boy from the dime-novel habit and leading him 
to love good literature, and other papers were read by Miss Mary 
S. Cutler, Edward H. Boyer and John C. Sickley. 

—The third reading, this season, of Uncut Leaves, will take 

Place at Sherry’s to-night. Among the authors who have promised 
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to read are Mr. John Fox, Jr., Mr. Burr McIntosh, H, C. Bunner 
and Gilbert Parker. 

—Mr. John Murray has sent a communication to the editor of. 
The Evening Post, calling attention to a circular issued by the 
Christian Literature Co. of New York, which announces that a 
new edition of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography,” or 
‘* Cyclopzedia,”’ as it is called there, is about to be issued. Mr. 
Murray began the publication of this great work in 1876, issuing 
the fourth and concluding volume in 1887; it was brought out in 
this country by Little, Brown & Co. Mr. Murray states that the 
Christian Literature Co.’s edition is entirely unauthorized by 
him, and that the circular was sent to him by an Anglican bishop 
in this country. He states, further, that he has no legal redress, and 
must rely on public opinion for the protection of this property of his, 
which, he says, is still 4,000/. short of having refunded him for its 
original cost of 16,000/,, and concludes that he only mentions the 
facts ‘‘as one out of many examples of the hardships incurred 
under the existing state of our international copyright relations,” 


—Prof. T. W. Rhys-Davids’s course of six lectures »n Buddh- 
ism, announced in these pages some time ago, will be given at 
Carnegie Music Hall on successive Tuesday evenings, beginning 
Jan. 15. The titles of the lectures are:—‘ Religious Teachers 
and their Teaching in India and in the West,” ‘‘ Buddhist Books 
and their History,” ‘‘ The Life of the Buddha,” ‘* The Buddha’s 
Secret” (Part I, Feb. 5, ‘‘ The Circle of Life: The Four Truths 
and the Noble Eight-fold Path—Part II., Feb, 12, ‘* The Mystic 
Trance and Arahatship "’); and ‘‘ The Ideal of the Later Buddhism : 
the Great Vehicle and what it means,” 


— The Outlook celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary by giving, 
in its issue of Jan. 5, a sketch of its career as The Chréstian 
Union, and reprinting part of Henry Ward Beecher'’s salutatory 
editorial in its first number (Jan. 1, 1870). It is truly ‘*a family 
paper,” and its weekly visits bring not only clever talks on men 
and books and things, but serious editorials where serious words 
are needed. Its field is large, and it leaves no corner of it neg- 
lected or untilled. 

—Mr. Henry B, Fuller, who had not chosen a name for his new 
novel when it was first announced in these columns, has now de- 
cided to call it ‘‘ With the Procession.” It is a realistic novel of 
Chicago life, on the lines of ‘‘ The Cliff-Dwellers,” its theme being 
the upheaval of a sober Chicago commercial family, rich and fos- 
silized, by the ambitions of the just-fledged younger son and 
daughter. The way in which the moral and social concepts of 
the elders are overthrown is vividly shown, and the book is said to 
vie with ‘‘ The Cliff-Dwellers"’ in its vivid impressions of life in 
the great city. ‘ 

—Among the contents of the February Scribner will be ‘‘A 
Question of Privilege,” by Bret Harte, which is a poem in the 
amusing manner of the immortal ‘‘ Truthful James”; a series of 
reproductions of decorative paintings made by Elihu Vedder for 
the New York house of Mr. C. P. Huntington and the Library of 
Bowdoin College; a sketch, with portrait, of Mr, Froude, by 
Augustine Birrell; and a portrait of the late P. G, Hamerton. 

—Albert Lynch, the famous French artist, has been engaged by 
The Ladies’ Home Journal to draw a series of designs for the 
cover of that magazine, which changes its cover design each month. 
Lynch is, perhaps, one of the best-paid artists in France, and, ac- 
cording to a note by Mr. Stoddard in Zhe Mail and Express, 
these covers will cost nearly $1,000 apiece. 

— The Bookman has authority for the statement that, owing to 
the numerous occupations of Mr. G. W. E. Russell, the editor, 
the collection of Matthew Arnold's letters will not be ready for 
some time. They cover a period of forty years (1848-88), and 
are chiefly addressed to his family, to the different members of 
which he wrote with great regularity. They are, indeed, very é#- 
time, though, of course, they constantly deal, also, with imperson- 
al subjects. 

—Mrs. Burton Harrison has a novelette in the hands of 7/e 
Cosmopolitan, and is hard at work upon a new novel. She does 
not work with any regularity, but will let months go by without 
putting pen to paper. Then she will ‘* buckle to” and work four 
or five hours a day until what she has in hand is finished. 

—Prof. J. Dyneley Prince of the University of the City of New 
York is at work on a history of the civilization of Assyria and 
Babylonia, which aims to present in popular form an exhaustive 
statement of the results of. the discoveries made in this field of 


ancient history, from the time of the decipherment of the cunei- 
form inscriptions until the present day. 
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—We are able to give, on the authority of Zhe Bookman, 
the following particulars of the memoir and letters of Dante G. 
Rossetti, which his brother, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, is preparing :— 
‘*The letters are addressed to seven persons, chiefly the mother 
and the brother of Dante Rossetti. They begin in 1842, when 
he was fourteen years of age, and go on to 1882, the year of 
his death. Numerous notes are appended to the several letters, 
so as to explain any details in them which do not at once ex- 
plain themselves. The memoir has now made substantial prog- 
ress, and may probably be finished towards the end of February. 
It will contain many particulars little or not at all known out- 
side the Rossetti family. The whole work will be of considerable 
size, probably not less than three volumes, There will be nine 
illustrations; eight of them being portraits, done by Dante Ros- 
setti, of himself and the seven persons addressed, and the ninth 
being a portrait of his wife, her own performance.” 


——Two new volumes announced in Appleton’s Town and Coun- 
try Library are ‘* Noémi,” by S. Baring-Gould, and ‘‘ The Good 
Ship Mohock,” by W. Clark Russell. 


—Dr. Wright of St. Paul has followed up his little volume on 
the ‘‘ Early Bibles of America” with an exhaustive history of the 
subject, published by Mr. Whittaker. 


—Mrs. Henry Norman, better known as ‘‘ The Girl in the Kar- 
pathians,” has written a novel called ‘‘ Gallia,” which is soon to be 
published. If it is half as clever as her book of travels, it will 
make a success. 


Publications Received 


Abbott, A. V. Elevation of a Switchboard. 
Madison, Wis. : University of Wisconsin. 
Bain, R.N. Cossack Fairy Tales and Folk-Tales. $2.40. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Banks, E. L. Campaigns of Curiosity. } cnnzees Neely. 
C. W. Roderick Hume. soc. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, 
Beazley,C.R. Henry the Navigator. §r.50. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Bernard, V. F. Traduction Orale. New York: William R. Jenkins, 
Bemis, E. W Relation of Labor Organizations to the American Boy and to 
Trade Instruction. Am. Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Bohm-Bawerk, E., von. The Ultimate Standard of Value. soc. 
Am. Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Bronwing, R. Agamemnon, Dramatic Idyls, Parleyings, etc. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Bryce, James, The American Commonwealth. 3rd Ed. 2vols. $4 


Macmillan & Co. 

Carey, A. V. Louise Avondale. The Irving Co, 

Church Congress in the United States. $r. Thomas Whittaker. 

Clouston, O. Title Rejected. soc. G. W. Dillingham. 

Cornwell, W.C. Currency and the Banking Law of the Dominion of Can- 

ada. 7sc. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Cotes, Mrs. E. Vernon's Aunt. $1.25. D. Appleton & Co. 

Crawford, F. Marion, The Ralstons. 2 vols. $2. Macmillan & Co. 
Cunningham, W. Why Had Roscher so Little Influence in England? 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

Daudet, A. Le Petit Chose. New York: William i Jenking 





De Amicis, E, Fortezza. 35c. New York: William R. Jenkins. 
De Brehart, A. Jean Belin. §r.50. Lee & Shepard. 
De Garmo, Charles. Herbart and the Marbnetinas, Bs. 


harles Scribner's Sons. 
Dement, R. S. Ronbar. G. W. Dillingham. 
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Devine, E. T. The Economic Function of Woman. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Donahoe, D. J In Sheltered Ways. uffalo: Charles Wells Moulton, 
poagias, A. M. In Wild Rose Time. $1.50. Lee & Shepard. 
Dudley, H.S. Relief Work Carried on in the Wells Memorial Institute. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Frederiksen, D. M. Mortgage Banking in Russia. , 

American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Furtwangler, A. Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture. $15. Ed, by E. Sellers, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

Geographie, Cartographie, Voyages : Catalogue. 


Amsterdam: Frederik Muller & Cie, 
Griffis, W. E. Religions of Japan. $2. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Hazell’s Annual for 1895. - by W. Palmer. . 
Imported by Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
Heclawa. In the Heart of the Bitter-Root Mounta pet 50+ 


. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Hoppin, E. H. Underthe Corsican. $1. J. Selwin Tait & Sons, 
Hyslop, J. H. Elements of Ethics. $2.50. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Jonson, Ben. Mermaid Series. Vol. 2. $t.25. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Kirk, E. B. ean. A Hospital Incident. James Pott & Co, 
Ladd, G. T. hilosophy of Mind. $3. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Latch, E. B. Application of the Mosaic System of Cascntasy; 
J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Loree, L. F. Track. Madison : University of Wisconsin. 
Mach, E. Popular Scientific Lectures, Tr. by T. J McCormack. 
Chicago: The Open Court Pub. Co, 
aris : L. Baudoin. 
Macmillan & Co, 
Ideals and Institutions : Their Parallel Development. 


Hartford poetnaey Press, 
Morrison, A. Martin Hewitt. Rand, McNally & Co, 
Mulholland, Rosa. Banshee Castle. $:.50. 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Nevinson, H. W. Neighbors of Ours. 2° Henry Holt & Co 
Newcomb, H.T. Reasonable Railway Rates. asc. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Orations and Arguments. Kd. by C. B. Bradley. $1. 


Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 
Ostrander, D. Social Growth and Stability. 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
Pater, W. Greek Studies. Macmillan & Co, 
Patten, S. N. Economics in Elementary Schools. 
Am. Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Pease, H. The Mark O’ The Deil. Frederick A. Stokes Co, 
Perl, H. Venezia. Adapted from the German by Mrs. A. Bell. $12.50, 
harles Scribner's Sons. 
Phelps, A., and H. A. Frink. Rhetoric, Its Theory and Practice. $1.25. 
harles Scribner's Sons, 
Poems of William Haines Lytle. Ed. by W. H.Venable Robert Clarke Co, 
Poets on Poets. Ed, by Mrs. R. Strachey. $2. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Purdy, C. T. TheSteel Construction of Buildings. 
Madison: Wisconsin University, 
Raymond, G.L. Rhythmand Harmony. §r.75. G, P. Putnam's Sons, 
Reeves, J.S. International ne menee of the Congo Free State. 


oC. 
altimore : The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Ross, A. Out of Wedlock. soc. G. W. Dillingham. 
Savage, R. H. A Daughter of Judas. soc. 
New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 
Schlundt, H. Speed of the Liberation of Iodine in Mixed Solutions of Potas, 
sium Chlorate. 35c. Madison ;: Wisconsin University. 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of A Winter’s Tale. Preface, &c., by Israel Gollancz- 
45C- Macmillan & Co, 
Shakespeare’s King John. Preface, é&c., hy Israel Gollancz. 45c. 
: Macmillan & Co, 
Shakuntala ; or. the Recovered Ring. Tr. by A. H. Edgren. §1.50. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
Thompson, S. P. Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism. 


Macmillan & Co, 
Valera, J. El Pajaro Verde. Revised by F Rams. 


5c. 

ew York: William R. Jenkins, 
Warner, A.G. American Charities. T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
Wilkes, G. Some Practical Hints in Dynamo Design. 


adison: Wisconsin University. 
Wright, John. Early Bibles of America. $3. Thomas Whittaker, 


Mathiesen, Gen. Courants de la Mer. 
eenemery of Stephen Aliard. Ed. by G. Smith. 
Merrill, J. EK. 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE PADDOCK LECTURES FOR 1804. 
THE PERMANENT VALUE OF THE 
BOOK OF GENESIS AS AN INTE- 
GRAL PART OF CHRISTIAN 
REVELATION. 

By the Rev. C..W, E, Body, D.D. Crown 8vo, 

$1.50. 

**No greater service could have been rendered at this 
time to the average body of the Church clergy than these 
four lectures by Professor Body. Within the limited 
space restricted to the Paddock Lectures he has managed 
to give a comprehensive review of the so-called Higher 
Criticism, its history and principal authors, the various 
theories and conclusions of its literary analysis of the Old 
Testament, bringing to the front its unresolved problems 


and philosophic or logical objects that are fatal to its 
assumptions.” —Church Eclectic, Utica. 


THE REPOSE OF FAITH; 

In View of Present-Day Difficulties. By the 
REV. ALEXANDER J. HARRISON, B.D., Lec- 
turer of the Christian Evidence Society, Author 
of ‘‘ Problems of Christianity and Scepticism,” 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


WAYIIARKS IN CHURCH HISTORY. 

By WILLIAM BricuT, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; Regius Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History; Honorary Canon of Cumbrae, 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. 
By SAMUEL RAwsoN GARDINER, M.A., Hon: 
LL. D., Edinburgh, Fellow of Merton College, 
Honorary Student of Christ Church, etc. Vol. 
I, 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. 8vo, $7.00, 


* Precision, lucidity, accuracy, are the qualities of Dr. 
Gardiner’s style. The impartiality, the judicial temper, 
which distinguish Dr. Gardiner among historians, are con- 
spicuous in this new volume from its first page to its last.” 
—Daily News. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE, SOCIAL, POLITICAL, SPORT- 
ING, AND AGRICULTURAL. 

By J. K. Fowxer (‘ Rusticus” ), formerly of 


A TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 

By G. S. Newrtu, F.I.C., F.C.S., Demon- 

strator in the Royal College of Science, Lon- 

don ; Assistant Examiner in Chemistry, Science 

and Art Department. With 146 illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


PREPARATORY PHYSICS: 

A SHORT COURSE IN THE LABORA. 
TORY. By Wit.rAM J. Hopkins, Professor 
of Physics in the Drexel Institute. With many 
Illustrations, etc, Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

‘* Will be found of great value for the reason that the 
author does not confuse the learner with a multitude of 
technical terms and long discussions. He presents facts 
with clearness and force, and writes simple, strong Eng- 


lish, The illustrations, too, deserve praise.”"—Pudlic 
Opinion. 


THE MAKING OF THE BODY. 


Afchildren’s book on Anatomy and Physiology, 
for school and home use. By Mrs. S. A. BAR- 
NETT, author of ‘* The Making of the Home.” 
With 113 illustrations. Crown 8vo, 60 cents. 
‘“*A very useful little manual. . . . Everything is 

described with a view to simplicity and easy comprehen- 

sion by the child, The book is profusely illustrated and 
attractively printed. It will be especially welcome to par- 
ents and teachers who find difficulty in translating the 
pwr of science into the language of childhood,” 
Public Opinion. 
HEAT. 


By Mark R. WriGHT, Ilead-master of Higher 
Grade School, Gateshead. With 136 Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

* A well-planned and well-executed work. . . . The 
book is in Physics what Remsen’s text-book is in Chemis- 
try, a well-prepared outline of the theory and experimen- 


tal wae of exposition of the science.” —Science, New 
ork. 


FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 


THE GROUSE. 

NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. H. A. 
MAcPHERSON. SHOOTING. By A. J. 
STUART-WoRTLEY. COOKERY. By Geo. 
SAINTSBURY, With 13 illustrations by A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley and A. Thorburn and various 


(New Volume.) 





Aylesbury, Author of “ Echoes of Old Country 
Life.” With portraits, etc. 8vo, $3.00. 


diagrams in the text. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
“itis a book which should be in the library of every 
sportsman.” —Spirit of The Times. 





Sold by Booksellers, 


Sent, postpaid, by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.,, Publishers, 


15 East 16th Street, New York. 











BANGS & CO., ge breatway, 


Will sell at Auction, January 30 and 31, 
The Superb Collection made by 
Chas. B. Foote, Esq., of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Ancient and Modern, including many exceedingly scarce 
books, many cf which have never been offered before for sale 


in this country, including first and other rare editions of | wi 


work by Braithwaite, Butler, Elizabeth and Robert Brown- 
ing, Chapman, Dryden, De Foe, Goldsmith, Gray, Herbert, 
Herrick, Keats, Lamb, Milton, Swift, Suckling, Tennyson 
and Waller, among which may be specially mentioned Allot’s 
England Parnassus, 1638; E, B. Browning's Battle of Mara- 
thon, 1820; Robert Browning's Pauline, 1833; Cowley’s Poeti, 
tal Blossoms, 1633; De Foe's Robinson Crusoe, 3 vols., 1719 
90; Gascoigne’s The Posies, 1575 and the Steele Glas, 1576; 
Gray's Elegy, 1751; Herbert's The Temple, first edition; 
Keats’s Poems, 1817; Lamb's Rosamund Gray, 1798; Milton's 
Paradise Lost, 1667; Swift's Tale of a Tub, 1704, Tennyson 
(A. & C,) 1827; Waller's Poems, 1645; also a series of the 

t Press Publications, an autograph portion of Dick- 
€ns’s Pickwick Papers and many autograph notes and frag- 
Ments inserted in the proper volumes. 





B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


(LEMCKE & BUECHNER) 
BooKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


JUST. READY, 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE 


Of German Belles-Lettres containing the Classics 

their contem: and the best modern fiction 
th critical notes as tothe comparative merits of 

different ed: as well as the literary 

of the authors and a list of 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN BOOKS, 


being 3 hints for selecting the German Library of a 
man 
Subscriptions for Foreign’ and American Periodi- 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


SHAKUNTALA: 


Or, THE RECOVERED Rinc. A Hindoo Drama by 
Katimpasa. Translated vy. A. H, EpGren, Profes- 
sor in the University of Nebraska. 16mo, gilt top 
(Library of Foreign Poetry), $1.50. 
a” Other volumes in Library of Foreign 
E ue Herz's e René’s Dauphier, 

's Saga, $1.50; Lessing's 
Bolections from the K 
Gongs. $1.50 sUbene Ed., %5c.); Goethe's Poems, $1.50; 
Lockhardt'’s Ancient Spanish lads, $1.25; La Chan- 
son de Roland, $1.25. 


SLUM STORIES 


of London. NEIGHBORS OF OURS. By Henry W. 

NEVINSON. Narrow 16mo, buckram (uniform with 

The Prisoner of Zenda), with frontispiece, 75 cents. 

Stories of Coster Life in the city, on the Thames, 
and in the militia camp, which competent readers 
have — ared favorably with Kipling’s work in the 
same fie 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At @ Great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 
Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may de- 





. | Sire, and we will quote price by return mail, 


SPECIAL TERS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


81 CHAMBERS ST,, NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad. 
ditions are being made to our list. TEXT 

» GRA ARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE-BOOKS. Books for the gegeiee- 
ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Catalogues and Lists on application. Subscriptions te 
all periodicals. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 


PAPER by the POUND, and coveiages: Greater quan- 
tity, lower price, than by quires, ples, all 
prices marked, on oe, 8 roc, WII, > 
ne stationery, 851-853 h Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 
RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
Wiiuiam Evarts Benjamin, 22 E, 16th St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continually. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 

ems selected from the 


CaTALocus of 1,600 brand new it 
Liweory unk S$) of A. S. Clark, Bookseller, 34 Park Row 
N.Y, tec ou. : ; F 
H. WILLIAMS 
195 Wast 10rn Steezt, New Yorx, 
other periodicals. 


Dealer in Magazines and vol- 
umes or single numbers. —_ 


Accurate and Ex Stenographic Work. 
DECKER BUII LD NG, 33 Union Square. 


Holiday Books,—Christmes Cards,—Calendars,— 
Booklets, ete. 
MARCUS WARD & CO. (Lté4.), 
































810 Sixth Avenue, New York. 








wD 





_ TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 
| ‘TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 


333 TO 341 Fourtrn Avenue, New York 


THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 






















The Critic 














EDUCATIONAL 


CHERMERHORN’S Txacuers’ Acency. 


Oldest and best known in the U. 5, 
» Established 1855. 


3 East 14Th Steeet,‘N. Y. 








is valuable in poapeation to its influence. 
-An Agency If itt aad err « ey vacancies and tells 


abou! is somet but if it is asked to 
7” oe That Sant teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends. 
Cc, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








CALIFORNIA 


San Mateo, California. 
T. MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Twenty-wintn Year. 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 











CONNECTICUT 
Hartford, Conn. 


Woodside Seminary 7 cms. 


Prey to $700, Number limited. 
Leger ay Aah rticulars 


iss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 








Norwalk, Connecticut. 


ISS BAIRD’S Institute for Girls. 44 miles from New 
Vork City. Primary and College Vlog courses. 
New buildings, steam heat, incandescent light. Gym- 


m. Careful attention to morals and parent 22d year. 


WALTER ‘BAKER & GO, 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


Py. On this Continent, have received 


(A HIGHEST AWARDS 


\. iil a nd, od 


roll Expat ni 
JE, pois ns Danese Ale 
bere iif does es 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
EDUCATIONAL 





























POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


spin of enue OS er Highest of all in 









OHIO 





Painesville, Ohio. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study 


beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school. ” 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 





Waterbury, Connecticut. 
S* meg ng A DIOCESAN SCHO 


19, 1 The R 
Resbett M.A, yg nes MA 


ntieth 



















NEW YORK 





T. AGNES SCHOOL, Albany, 
S 8 advantages in 
m. 34 Teachers. “Send for cat: 
W. BOYD, Principal, 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Three Full 
Sansone of Study. Location Seaetitt and health- 

ful. New building with i 

Session will begin September 19, itor Send for 
catalogue. 


Newburgh, New York. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
F bsase tage oe will begi = 
t 


o Varun and 





FOR GIRLS. 





The Peekskill Military Academy. 


6rst Year. Cot, LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


tM YEAR Propo thro Ea Zon 
thorou lor Col t 
ernment Academies, Busitess. : “ ollicer 
detailed at Riverview y's Secretary of W: 4 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 











NEW YORK CITY 
New York City, 85th and 86th Streets, Riverside Drive. 
Tue Misses Exy's SCHOOL ror Gir.s. 


New York City, 18: Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
188 MARY BE. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON. 
French and English School for Girls, 











THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 188s) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Drrgcror. 
Scholastic Year 1894-95 
maces the fremont atti and istroctar ot America, 
ad it may be affirmed that 
ay claim © 20 sdunirably ef efficient a corps o = 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh, North 


S “caretina, MARY'S ae " sara et a 
ate steno 

















THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
limited number of earnest students, 


ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 








—Latest ited States Government 
Food Report. 
Rovat Baxinc Powpgr Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 

















THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROO/1), 
rise iv ~: i St., is open every week day from 
Exhibition Of rare books ; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission Free. Ne Tickets required. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


i, 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
GH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
For TWENTY the charge of 











Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or docks 
of any description—School Books, Standara 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 


‘|and 853 SIXH AVENUE (48th Street), 


NEW YORK. Catalogue on application, 
Importations promptly made. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Furnishing Department 


French and Domestic Lingerie, 
Silk Skirts. Silk Waists, 
Lace and Embroidered Trousseaux, 


THE CELEBRATED 


PARAME CORSET 


Children’s Coats, 
Ulsters, 
Muffs and Furs. 


Broadeoay K 19th st, 


NEW YORK. 


A PANORAMA 


442 Miles Long, 


Affording rare glimpses of the character- 
istics and life of ten great American 
cities—important agricultural, mining and 
manufacturing communities—rivers, moun- 
tains and cataracts of world-wide repu- 
tation—landscapes of infinite variety, 
illustrating in the most impressive man- 
ner the beauty, wealth and resources of 
the great Empire State—is included in 
every purchase of a through ticket over the 


New York CENTRAL 


“ AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD” 


For a copy of “The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send two 2-cent stamps to GEORGE H. 
DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen 
tral Station, New York. 














RECAMIER 
CREAM 
ns) Care a Bed Skin and 


Preserve a 





















at N Wash 
in the ing. 


For sale everywhere 
Druggists and 
7 one Goods 
Dealers. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 


















